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POETRY: 
STANZAS 
Written on seeing 4 young bef arran 


ging her tresses for 


es—beautiful one! 

hade and gold sun, 

, their delicate lustre be thrown, 
more pure than the Parian stone, 
Shaming the light of those orient pearls, j - 
Which bind o’er its whiteness thy soft-wreathing curls - 


‘1e—for thy glance the mirror 1s thrown, 
ed the face of a angel is meeting thine own !— 
Beautiful lady !—I marvel not 
That thy cheek a lovelier tint hath caught, 4 
And the kindling light of thine eye hat tol 
Of a dearer wealth than the miser’s gold! 


way—away—there is danger here— 
ere phantom is bending near! 
Ghastly and its 
Scowls on thy loveliness scorniully— 
With no human look—with no buman breath, 
He stands beside thee—the haunter death! 


Fiy—but alas! he will follow thee, 

As the ripple follows the bark at sea,— 

In thy noon-day walk—in thy midnight sleep, 
Close at thy hand shail the phantom keep— 
Telling of evil more dark to be,— 

Wo !—that such phantom should follow thee '— 


In the lighted hall, where the dancers go 

Like beautiful spirits, to and fro,— 
When thy fair arins glance in their stainless white, 
Like ivory bathed in stiil moonlight,— 

And not one star in the brilliant sky, 

Hath a holier light than thine own blue eye ;— 


Oh then—even then—he will follow still, 

Like a moonlight shadow beyond thy will, 

In the softened leght—in the turning dance, 

He will fix on thine his dead, cold glance— 

The chill of his breath on thy cheek shall linger, 
And thy warm blood shrink from his icy finger! 


And yet, there is hope!—embrace it now— 
While thy soul is pure as thy open brow— _ 
While thy life is green—while thy heart is still 
Fresh as the flow of a summer rill— 
While its love is as free as the gale of Spring, 
Greeting and blessing each breathing thing: 


When the after cares of thy life shall come, 
When the bud shall wither before its bloon— 
When thy soul is sick of the emptiness, 

And changeful fashion of human bliss— 
And the death like torpor of blighted feeling 
Over thy heart like ice is stealing! 


Oh, then,—when thy spirit is turned above,’ 

By the kind rebuke of the Chastener’s love—_ 
When the hope of that joy, in thy heart is stirred, 
Which eye hath not seen—nor ear hah heard— * 
Then, will that Phantom of Darkness be 
Gladness, and promise, and hope to thee! 


Bind up thy tres* 
Of brown in thes 


PHILOSOPHERS. 


NEWTON. 


“The social character of Sir Isaac Newton was 
such as might have been expected from his intellec- 
tual attainments. He was modest, candid, and affa- 
ble, and without any of the eccentricities of genius, 
suiting himself to every company, and speaking of 
himself and others in such a manner that he was nev- 
er even saspected of vanity. 

“The modesty of Sir Isaac Newton, in reference 
to his great discoveries, was not founded on any in- 
difference to the fame which they conferred, or upon 

any erroneous judgment of their importance to sci- 
ence. The whole of his life proves, that he knew 
his place asa philosopher, and was determined to as- 
sert and vindicate his rights. His modesty arose 
from the depth and extent of his knowledge, which 
showed him what a small portion of nature he had 
been able to examine, and how much remained to be 
explored in the same field in which he had himself 
laboured. In the magnitude of the comparison he 
recognised his own littleness; and a short time before 
his death he uttered this memorable sentiment: ‘I do 
not know what I may appear to the world; but to 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay all 
undiscovered before me.’ What a lesson to the van- 
ity and presumption of philosophers,—to those espe- 
cially who have never even found the smoother peb= 
ble or the prettier shell! What a preparation for the 
latest inquiries, and the last views of the decaying 
spirit,—for those inspired doctrines which alone can 
a a light over the dark ocean of undiscovered 
‘Tuth: 

‘The native simplicity of Sir Isaac Newton’s mind 
is finely portrayed in the affecting letter in which he 
acknowledges to Locke, that he had thought and spo- 
ken of him uncharitably; and the humility and e¢an- 
dour in which he asks forgiveness, could have eman- 
ated only from a mind as noble as it was pure, * * 

‘After Sir Isaae Newton took up his residence in 
London, he lived in a very handsome style,and kept 
his carriage, with an establishment of three male and 


three female servants. In his own house he was hos- 
pitable and kind, and on proper occasions he gave 
splendid entertainments, though without ostentation 
or vanity. His own diet was frugal, and his dress 
was always simple; but on one occasion, when he op- 
posed the Honourable Mr. Annesley, in 1705, as a 
candidate for the University, he is said to have put 
on a suit of laced clothes. 
‘“‘His generosity and charity had no bounds, and 
he used to remark, that they who gave away nothing 
till they died, never gaveatall. Though his wealth 
had become considerable by a prudent economy, yet 
he had always a contempt for money, and he spent a 
considerable part of his income in relieving the poor 
—in assisting his relations—and in encouraging in- 
genuity and learning. The sums which he gave to 
his relations at different times were enormous; and 
in 1724, he wrote a letter tothe Lord Provost of Ed- 
inburgh, offering to contribute 20/. per annum to a 
provision for Mr. Maclaurin, provided he accepted 
the situation of assistant to Mr. James Gregory, who 
was professor of mathematics in the university. 
**The habits of deep meditation which Sir Isaac 
Newton had acquired, though they did not show 
themselves in his intereourse with society, exercised 
their full influence over his mind when in the midst 
of his own family. Absorbed in thoyght, he would 
often sit down on his bedside after he rose, and re- 
main there for hours without dressing himself, occu- 
ied with some interesting investigation which had 
red his attention. Owing to the same absence of 
nind, he neglected to take the requisite quantity of 
nourishment, and it was therefore often necessary to 
renindhimofhismeals * * * * 

*¢In his personal appearance, Sir Isaae Newton 
was not above the middle size, and in the latter part 
ofhis life was inclined to be corpulent. According 
to Mr. Conduit, ‘ he had a very lively and piercing 
ey?, a comely and gracious aspect, with a fine head 
of hair as white as silver, without any baldness, and 
when his peruke was off was a venerable sight. Bi- 
mp Atterbury asserts, on the other hand, that the 
lively and piercing eye did not belong to Sir Isaac 
duting the last twenty years of his life. ‘ Indeed,’ 
sayshe, ‘in the whole air of his face and make there 
waj nothing of that penetrating sagacity which ap- 

s in his compositions. He had something rather 

tid in his look and manner which did not raise 
any great expectation in those who did not know 
him.’ This opinion of Bishop Atterbury is confirm- 
ed by an observation of Mr. Thomas Hearne, who 
says, ‘that Sir Isaac Newton was a man of no ve 
promising aspect. He was a short well-set man. He 
was full of thought, and spoke very little in company, 
so that his conversation was not agreeable. When 
he rode in his coach one arm would be out of his 
coach on one site, and the other on the other.’ Sir 
Isaac never wore spectacles, and never ‘lost more 
than one tooth to the day of his death? * * * * 

‘¢ Every memorial of so great a man as Sir Isaac 
Newton has been preserved and cherished with 
peculiar veneration. His house at Woolsthorpe, 
has been religiously protected by Mr. Turnor, of 
Stoke Rocheford, the proprietor. Dr. Stukely, who 
visited it in Sir Isaac’s lifetime, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, 1721, gives the following description of it in his 
letter to Dr. Mead, written in 1727: ‘’Tis built of 
stone, as is the way of the country hereabouts, and a 
reasonable good one. ‘They led me up stairs and 
showed me Sir Isaac’s stady, where 1 suppose he 
studied when in the country in his younger days, or 
perhaps when he visited his mother from the Uni- 
versity. I observed the shelves were of his own 
making, being pieces of deal boxes which probably 
he sent his books and clothes down in on those ocea- 
sions. ‘There were some years ago two or three hun- 
dred books in it of his father-in-law, Mr. Smith, 
which Sir Isaac gave to Dr. Newton of our town. 

** When the house was repaired in 1798, a tablet 
of white marble was put up by Mr. Turnor in the 
room where Sir Isaac was born, with the following 
inscription: — 

‘¢¢ Sir Isaac Newton, son of John Newton, Lord 
of the Manor of Woolsthorpe, was born in this room 
on the 25th December, 1642.’ 

Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in nigl, 
God said, ** Let Newton be,” and all was Light. 


‘“* The following lines have been written upon the 
house: 


Here Newton dawned, ‘here lofty wisdom woke, 
And to a wondering world divinely spoke, 

It Tully glowed, when Pheedrus’s steps he trode, 
Or fancy formed Philosophy a God; 

If sages still for Homer’s birth contend, 

The Sons of Science at this dome must bend. 
All hail the shrine! All hail the natal day, 

Cam boasts his noon—this Cot his morning ray, 


** The house is now @ccupied by a person of the 
name of John Wollerton. It still contains the two 
dials made by Newton, but the styles of both are 
wanting. ‘The celebrated apple-tree, the fall of one 


tention of Newton to the subject of gravity, was de- 
stroyed by wind about four years ago; but Mr. Tur- 
nor has preserved it in the torm of a chair.* 

‘¢ The chambers which Sir Isaac inhabited at Cam- 
bridge, are known by tradition. They are the apart- 
ments next to the great gate of. Trinity College, and 
it is believed that they then communicated by a stair- 
case with the Observatory in the Great Tower,—an 
observatory which was furnished by the contribu- 
tions of Newton, Cotes, and others. His telescope 
is preserved in the library of the Royal Society of 
London, and his globe, his universal ring-dial, qua- 
drant, compass, and a reflecting telescope, said to 
have belonged to him, in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege. ‘There isalso in the same collection a long and 
curled lock of his silver white hair. The door of 
his bookcase is in the Maseum of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh,”—p. 337—45. 


We have said that the work abounds with sketches 
of the egharaeters of the companions of Newton in 


study and discovery ; the following will be read with 


interest. * 


GALILEO. 


‘¢ This distinguished philosopher was born at Pisa 
in 1564. He was the son of a Florentine nobleman, 
and was educated for the medical profession: but a 
passion for geometry took possession of his mind, 
and called forth all his powers. Without the aid of 
amaster he studied the writings of Euclid and of 
Archimedes, ani! such were his acquirements that he 
was appointed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany tothe 
mathematical chair of Pisa in the twenty-fifth year 
of hisage. His opposition tothe Aristotelian philo- 
sophy gained him many enemies, and at the end of 
three years he quitted Pisa, and accepted of an invi- 
tation to the professorship of mathematics at Padua. 
Here he continued for eighteen months, adorning the 
university by his name, and diffusing rouud him a 
taste for the physical sciences. With the exception 
of some contrivances of inferior importance, Galileo 
had distinguished himself by no discovery till he had 
reached the forty-fifth year of his age. In the year 
1609, the same year in which Kepler published his 
celebrated commentary on Mars, Galileo paid a visit 
to Venice, where he heard, in the course of conver- 
sation, that a Dutchman of the name of Jansens had 
constructed and presented to Prince Maurice an in- 
strument through which he saw distant objects magni- 
fied and rendered more distinct, as if they had been 
brought nearer to the observer. ‘This report was 
credited by some and disbelieved by others; but, in 
the course of afew days, Galileo received a letter 
from James Badovere at Paris, which placed beyond 
a doubt the existence of such an instrument. ‘The 
idea instantly filled his mind as one of the utmost 
importance to science; and so thoroughly was he ac- 
quaiated with the properties of lenses, that he not 
only discovered the principle of its construction, but 
was able to complete a telescope for his own use. 
Into one end of a leaden tube he fitted a spectacle 
glass, plane on one side, and convex on the other, 
and in the other end he placed another spectacle glass, 
concave on one side and plane on the other. He then 
applied his eye to the concave glass, and saw objects 
** pretty large and pretty near him.”? ‘They appear- 
ed three times nearer, and nine times larger in sur- 
face, than to the naked eye. He soon after made an- 
other, which represented above sixty times larger; 
and sparing neither labour nor expense, he finally 
constructed an instrument so excellent as ‘to show 
things almost a thousand times larger, and above 
thirty times nearer to the naked eye.’ 

** Thereis, perhaps, no invention that science has 
presented to man so extraordinary in its nature, and 
so boundless in its influence, as that of the telescope. 
To the Uninstructed mind, the power of seeing an 
object a thousand miles distant, as large and nearly 
as distinct as if. jt were brought within a mile of the 
observer, must seem almost miraculous; and to the 
philosopher, even, who thoroughly comprehends the 
principles upon which it acts, it must ever appear 
one ot the most elegant applications of science. ‘To 
have been the first astronomer in whose hands such a 
gift was placed, wasa preference to which Galileo 
owed much of his future reputation. 

“ No sooner had he completed his telescope than 
rhe applied it to the heavens, and on the 7th of Janu- 
ary, 1618, the first day of its use, he saw around Ju- 
piter three bright little stars-lying in a line parallel 
to the ecliptic, two to the east, and one to the west 
of the planet. Regarding them as ordinary stars, he 
never thought of estimating their distances. On the 
following day, when he accidentally directed his te- 
lescope to Jupiter, he was surprised to see the three 
stars to the west of the planet. ‘To produce this ef- 
fect, it was requisite that the motion of Jupiter should 
be direct, though, according to calculation, it was 


* *¢ The anecdote of the falling apple is mentioned 
neither by Dr. Stukely nor by Mr. Conduit, and as 
I have not been able to find any authority for it what- 


of the apples of which is said to have turned the at- 


ever, I did not feel myself at liberty to use it.” 
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actually retrograde. In this dilemma, he waited with 
impatience for the evening of the 9th, but unfortu- 
nately the sky was covered with clouds. On the 10th 
he saw only two stars to the east—a circumstance 
which he was no longer able to explain by the mo- 
tion of Jupiter. He was therefore coropelled to as- 
cribe the change to the stars themselves; and, upon 
repeating his observations on the 11th, he no longer 
doubted that he had discovered three planets revolv- 
ing round Jupiter. On the 13th of January, he, for 
the first time, saw the fourth satellite. 
* * * ~ * 

‘* While Galileo was occupied with those noble 
pursits at Pisa, to which he had been recalled in 
1611, his generous patron, Cosmo TI., Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, invited him to Florence, that he might 
pursue with uninterrupted leisure, his astronomical 
observations, and carry on his correspondence ‘with 
the German astronomers. His fame had now resound- 
ed through all Europe; the strong holds of prejudice 
and ignorance were unbarred; and the most obstinate 
adherents of ancient systems acknowledged the me- 
ridian power of the day-star of science. Galileo was 
ambitious of propagating the great truths which he 
contributed so powerfully to establish. He never 
doubted that they would be received with gratitude 
by all,—by the philosopher as the consummation of 
the greatest efforts of human genius,—and by the 
Christian as the most encinctent displays of Al- 
mighty power. But he had mistaken the disposition 
of his species, and the character of the age. That 
same system of the heavens which had been disco- 
vered by the humble ecclesiastic of Frauenberg, 
which had been patronised by the kindness of a 
bishop, and published at the expense of a cardinal, 
and which the Pope himself had sanetioned by the 
warmest reception, was, after the lapse of a hundred 
years, doomed to the most violent opposition, as sub- 
versive of the doctrines of the Christian faith. On 
no former occasion has the human mind exhibited 
such a fatal relapse into intolerance. The age itself 
had improved in liberality;—the persecuted doc- 
trines themselves had become more deserving of re- 
ception;—the light of the reformed faith had driven 
the Catholics from some of their most obnoxious po- 
sitions; and yet, under all these cireumstances, the 
Church of Rome unfurled her banner of persecution 
against the pride of Italy,—against the ornament of 
his species, and against trud.s Pmmutable and eternal. 

**In consequence of complaints laid before the 
Holy Inquisition, Galileo was summoned to appear 
at tome in 1615, to answer for the heretical opin- 
ions which he had promulgated. Me was charged 
with ‘ maintaining as true the false doctrine held by 
many, that the sun was immoveable in the centre of 
the world, and that the earth revolved with a diurnal 
motion;—with having certain disciples to whom he 
taught the same doctrine;—with keeping up a cor- 
respondence on the subject, with several Geruen 
muathematicians;—with having published letters on 
the solar spots, in which he explained the same doc- 
trine as true;—and with having glossed over with a 
false interpretation the passages of scripture which 
were urged against it.’ ‘he consideration of these 
charges came before a meeting of the Inquisition, 
which assembled on the 25th February, 1616, and the 
court declaring their disposition to deal gently with 
the prisoner, pronounced the following «decree:— 
* That Cardinal Bellarmine should enjoin Galileo to 
renounce entirely the above recited false opinions; 
that on his refusal to do so, he should be commanded 
by the commissary of the fuquisition to abandon the 
said doctrine, and to cease to teach and defend it; and 
that if he did not obey this comman:, he should be 
thrown into prison.’ On the 26th of February Ga- 
lileo appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine, and af- 
ter receiving from him a gentle admonition, he was 
commanded by the commissary, in presence of a no- 
tary and witnesses, to desist altogether from his er- 
roneous opinions; and it was declared to be unlawful 
for him in future to teach them in any way whatever, 
either orally or in his writings. ‘To these commands 
Galileo promised obedience, and was dismissed from 
the Inquisition. 

‘* The mildness of this sentence was no doubt part- 
ly owing to the influence of the Grand Duke of ‘Tus 
cany, and other persons of rank and influence at the 
Papal Court, who took a deep interest in the issue of 
the trial. Dreading, however, that so slight a pun- 
ishment might not have the effect of putting down 
the obnoxious doctrines, the Inquisition issued a de- 
cree denouncing the new opinions as false and con- 
trarv to the sacred writings, and prohibiting the sale 
of every book in which they should be maintained. 
*¢ Thus liberated from his persecutors, Galileo 
returned to Florence, where he pursued his studies 
with his wonted diligence and ardour. The reean- 
tati of his astronomical opinions was so formal and 
unreserv@d, that ordinary prudence, if not a sense of 

frsonal honour, should have restrained him from 
unnecessarily bringing them before the world. No 
anathema was pronounced against his scientific dis- 


coreries; no interdict was laid upon the free exercise 
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34 
of his genius. He was prohibited merely from | Galileo but added the courage of the martyr to the | Augsburg he inspired the Burgomaster of the city, |are the beasts who bear their burdens, or the brute 


teaching a doctrine which the Church of Rome con- 
sidered to be injurious to its faith. We might have 
expected, therefore, that a philosopher so conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of the world, would have respected 
the prejudices, however base, of an institution whose 
decrees formed part of the law of theland, and which 
possessed the power of life and death within the lim- 
its of its jurisdiction. Galileo, however, thought 
otherwise. A sense of degradation seems te have 
urged him to retaliate, and before six years had 
elapsed he began to compose his  Cosmical System, 
or Dialogues on the two ewe Systems of the 
World, the Ptoleman and the Copernican,’ the 
concealed object of which is to establish the opinions 
which he had promised to abandon. In this work 
the subject is discussed by three speakers, Sagredo, 
Salviatus, and Simplicius, a peripatetic philosopher, 
who defends the system of Ptolemy with much skill 
against the overwhelming arguments of the rival dis- 
putants. Galileo hoped to eseape notice by this in- 
direct mode of propagating the new system, and he 
obtained permission to publish this work, which ap- 
peared at Florence in 1632,, 

** The Inquisition did not, as might have been ex- 
pected, immediately summon Galileo totheir pre- 
sence. Nearly ayear elapsed before they gave any 
indication of their design; and according to their own 
statement, they did not even take the subject under 
consideration till they saw thatthe obnoxious tenets 
were every day gaining ground, in consequence of 
the publication of the Dialogues. ‘hey then sub- 
mitted the work to a careful examination, and having 
found it to bea direct violation of the injunction 
which had been formerly intimated to its author, 
they again cited him before their tribunal in 1633.— 
The venerable sage, now in his seventieth year, was 
thus compelled to repair to Rome, and when he ar- 
rived he was committed to the apartments of the Fis- 
cal of the Inquisition. The unchangeable friend- 
ship, however, of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, ob- 
tained a remission of this severity, and Galileo was 
allowed to reside at the house of the ‘Tuscan ambas- 
sador during the two months which the trial occupi- 
ed. When brought before the Inquisition, and ex- 
amined upon oath, he acknowledged that the Dia- 
logues were written by himself, and that he obtained 
permission to publish them without notifying the 
poh who gave it that he had been prohibited from 

iolding, defending, or teaching the heretical opin- 

ions. He confessed also that the Dialogues were 
composed in such a manner that the arguments in 
favour of the Copernican system, though given as 
partly false, were yet managed in such a manner that 
they were more likely to confirm than overturn its 
doctrines; but that this error, which was not inten- 
tional, arose from the natural desire of making an in- 
genious defence of false propositions, and of opi- 
nions that had the semblance of probability. 

‘© After receiving these confessions and excuses, 
the Inquisition allowed, Galileo a proper time for 
giving in his defence, but this seems to have consis- 
ted solely in bringing forward the certificate of Car- 
dinal Bellarmine already mentioned, which made no 
allusion to the promise under which Galileo had 
come never to defend nor teach in any way whateyer, 
the Copernican doctrines. The court held this de- 


* fence to be an aggravation of the crime rather than 


an excuse for it, and proceeded to pronounce a sen- 
tence which will be ever memorable in the history of 
the human mind. 

** Invoking the name of our Saviour, they declar- 
ed that Galileo had made himself liable to the suspi- 
cion of heresy, by believing the doctrine, contrary to 
scripture, that the sun was the centre of the earth’s 
orbit, and did not move from east to west; and by 
defending as probable the opinion, that the earth 
moved, and was not the centre of the world; and that 
he had thus ineurred all the censures and penalties 
which were enacted by the chureh against such of- 
fences;—but that he should be absolved from these 
penalties provided he sincerely abjured and cursed 
all the errors and heresies contained in the formula 
of the church, which should be submitted to him.— 
‘That so grave and pernicious a crime should not pass 
altogether unpunished, that he might become more 
cautious in future, and might be an example to others 
to abstain from such offences, they decreed that bis 
Dialogues should be prohibited by a formal ediet,— 
that he should be condemned to the prison of the In- 
quisition during pleasure—and that during the three 
following years he should recite once a week the se- 
ven penitentiary psalms. 

‘« This sentence was subscribed by seven Cardi- 
nals; and on the 22d June 1633, Galileo signed an 
abjuration, humiliating to himself and degrading to 

hilosophy. At the age of seventy, on his bended 

nees, and with his right hand resting on the Holy 
Evangelists, did this patriarch of science avow his 

resent and his past belief in all the dogmas of the 

omish Church, abandon as false and heretical the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion aud of the sun’s im- 
mobility, and pledge himself to denounce to the In- 
quisition any other person who was even suspected 
of heresy. He abjured, cursed, and detested, those 
eternal and immutable truths, which the Almighty 
had permitted him to be the first to establish. What 
a mortifying picture of inoral depravity and intellec- 


tual weakness! If the unholy zeal of the assembly of 
Cardinals has been brauded with infamy, what must 
we think of the venerable sage whose grey hairs 


were entwined with the chaplet of immortall 


quailing under the fear.of man, and sacrificing the 
convictions of hig conscience, and the deductions of 
his reason, at the altar of a base superstition’ Had 


wisdom of the sage;—had he carried the glance of 
his indignant eye round the circle of his judges—had 
he lifted his hands to heaven, and called the living 
God to witness the trath and immutability of his 
opinions, the bigotry of his enemies would have been 
disarmed, and science would have enjoyed a memo- 
rable triumph.” p. 128—139. F 


COPERNICUS. 


‘‘ This great man, a native of Thorn, in Prussia, 
following his father’s profession, began his career a$ 
a Doctor of Medicine, but an accidental attendance 
on the mathematical lectures of Brudzevius, excited 
a love for astrouomy, which became the Jeading pas- 
sion of his life. Quitting a profession uneongenial 
to such pursuits, he went to Bolognato study as- 
tronomy under Dominic Maria, and after having en- 
joyed the friendship and instruction of that able phi- 
losopher, he established himself at Rome in the 
humble situation of a teacher of mathematics. Here 
he made numerous astronomical observations, which 
served him as the basis of future researches; but an 
event soon occurred, which, though it interrupted 
for a while his important studies, placed him ina 
situation for pursuing them with new zeal. The 
death of one of the canons enabled his uncle, who 
was Bishop of Ermeland, to appoint him to a canon- 
ry in the chapter of Frauenberg, where, in a house 
situated on the brow of a mountain, he continued, in 
peaceful seclusion, to carry on his astronomical ob- 
servations. During his residence at Rome, his tal- 
ents had been so wellappreciated that the Bishop of 
Fossombrona, who presided over the eguncil for re- 
forming the calendar, solicited the aid of Copernicus 
on this desirable undertaking. At first he entered 
warmly into the views of the council, and charged 
himself with the determination of the length of the 
year and of the month, and of the other motions of 
the sunand moon that seemed to be required; but he 
found the task too irksome, and probably felt that it 
would interfere with those interesting discoveries 
which had already begun to dawn upon his mind. 

‘¢ Copernicus is said to have commenced his in- 
quiries by an historical examination of the opinions of 
ancient authors on the system of the universe; but it 
is more likely that he sought for the authority of 
their great names to countenance his peculiar views, 
and that he was more desirous to present his own 
theory as one that he had received, rather than as 
one which he had invented. His mindhad been long 
imbued with the idea, that simplicity and harmony 
should characterize the arrangements of the planeta- 
ry system, and, in the complication and disorder 
which reigned in the hypothesis of Ptolemy, he saw 
insuperable objections to its being regarded as a re- 
presentation of nature. In the opinions of Egyptian 
sages, in those of Pythagoras, Philolaus, Aristar- 
chus, Nicetas, he recognised his own earliest convic- 
tion that the earth was not the centre of the universe; 
but he appears to,have considered it as still possible 
that our globe might perform some function in the 
system more important than that of the other planets; 
and his attention was much occupied with the specu- 
lation of Martianus Capella, who placed the sun be- 
tween Mars and the Moon, and made Mercury and 
Venus revolve round him as a centre; and with the 
system of Apollonius Pergzus, who made all the 
planets revolve round the sun, while the sun and 
moon were carried round the earth in the centre of 
the universe. The examination, however, of these 
hypotheses gradually dispelled the difficulties with 
which the subject was beset, and after the labours of 
more than thirty years, he was permitted to see the 
true system of the heavens. The sun he considered 
as immoveable in the centre of the system, while the 
earth revolved between the orbits of Venus and 
Mars, and produced by its rotation about its axis all 
the diurnal phenomena of the celestial sphere. The 
precession of the equinoxes was thus referred to a 
slight motion of the earth’s axis, and the stations and 
retrogradations of the planets were the necessary 
consequence of their own motions combined with 
that of the earth about the sun. ‘These remarkable 
views were supported by numerous astr ical ob- 
servations; and in 1530, Copernicus brought to a 
close his immortal work on the Revolutions of the 
Heavenly Bodies. 


TYCHO BRAHE. « 


‘‘Descended from an ancient Swedish family, he 
was born-at Knudstorp, in Norway,én 1546, three 
years after the death of Copérnieus. ‘The great 
eclipse of the sun, which happeped onthe 26th Au- 
gust, 1560, while he was at the University of Copen- 
hagen, attracted his notice; and when he found that 
all its phenomena had been accurately predicted, he 
was seized with the most irresistiblé’passion to ac- 
quire the knowledge of a science so infallible in its 
results. Destined for the profession of the Jaw, his 
friends discouraged the pursuits which now engross- 
ed his thoughts, and such were the reproaches, and 
even persecutions to which he was exposed, that he 
quitted his country with the design of travelling 
through Germany. At the very commencement of 
his journey, however, an event occurred in which the 
impetuosity of his temper had nearly cost him his 
life. Ata wedding-feast in Rostock, a questionable 
poise in geometry involved him in a dispute with a 

anish nobleman of the same temperament with him- 
self; and the two mathematicians resolved to settle 
the difference hy the sword. ‘I'ycho, however, seems 
‘to have been second in the conflict, for he lost the 
greater part of his nose, and wasobliged to supply its 
place by a substitute of gold and silver, with a cement 
of glue attached to his face. During his stay at 
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| feceived with every mark of res 


Peter Hainzell, withalove of astronomy. This pub- 
lic spirited citizen erected an excellent observatory 


at his own expense, and here Tycho began that dis- 


tinguished career which has placed him in the first 
rank of practical astronomers. 

‘¢Upon his return to Copenhagen in 1570, he was 
t. The king invit- 
ed him to court,and persons of all ranks harrassed him 
with their attentions. At Herritzvold, near his na- 
tive place, the house of his maternal uncle afforded 
him a retreat from the gaieties of the capital, and he 
was there offered every accommodation for the pro- 
secution of his astronomical studies. Here, howev- 
er, the passion of Jove and the pursuits of alchemy 
distracted his thoughts; but though the peasant girl 
of whom he was enamoured was of easier attainment 
than the philosopher’s stone, the marriage produced 
an open quarrel with his relations, which it required 
the interference of the king to allay. In the tran- 
quillity of domestic happiness, T'ycho resumed his 
study of the heavens, and in 1572 he enjoyed the sin- 
gular good i‘ortune of observing through all its vari- 
ations, the new star in Cassiopeia, which appeared 
with sech extraordinary splendour as to be visible 
in the day time, and which gradually disappeared in 

‘‘One of the principal discoveries of Tycho was 
that of the inequality of the moon’s motion, called 
the Variation. He detected also the annual equation 
which affects the place of her apogee and nodes, and 
he determined the greatest and the least inclination 
of the lunar orbit. His observations on the planets 
were numerous and precise, and formed the data of 
the present generalizations in astronomy. ‘Though 
thus skilful in the observation of phenomena, his 
mind was but litile suited to investigate their cause, 
and it was probably owing to this defect that he re- 
jected the system of Copernicus. The vanity of giv- 
ing his own name to another system was not likely 
to actuate a mind such as his, and it is more probable 
that he was led to adopt the immobality of the earth, 
and to make the sun, with ali his attendant planets, 
circulate round it, from the great difficulty which 
still presented itself by comparing the apparent diam- 
— of the stars with the annual parallax of the earth’s 
orbit. 

‘*The death of Frederick in 1588, proved a severe 
calamity to Tycho, and to the science which he cu- 
tivated. During the first years of the minority of 
Christian 1V. the regency continued the royal patroa- 
sge to the observatory of Uraniburg; and in 1592, the 
young king paid a visit of some days to Tycho, ani 
left him a gold chain in token of his favour. The ai- 
tronomer, however, had made himself enemies it 
court, and the envy of his high reputation had probi- 


bly added fresh malignity to the irritation of person 

feelings. Under the ministry of Walchendorf, a 

name forever odious to science, ‘l'ycho’s pension wis 

stopped; he was in 1597 deprived of the canonry of 
Rothschild, and was thus foreed, with his wife and 

children, to seek an asylum in a foreign land. His 
triend, Henry Rantzau of Wansbeck, under whose 
roof he found a hospitable shelter, was fortunately 

acquainted with the Emperor Rodolph II., who, to 
his love of science added a passion tor alchemy and 

astrology. ‘The reputation of Tycho having already 

reach the imperial ear, the recommendation of Rant- 
zaul was scarcely necessary to insure him his warm- 
est friendship. Invited by the emperor, he repaired 
in 1599 to Prague, where he met with the kindest 
reception. A pension of three thousand crowns was 
immediately settled upon him, and a commodious 
observatory erected for his use in the vicinity of that 
city. Here the exiled astronomer renewed with de- 
light his interrupted labours, and the gratitude which 
he cherished for the royal favour increased the satis- 
faction which he felt in having so unexpectedly found 
aresting place for approaching age. ‘These pros- 
pects of better days were enhanced by the good for- 
tune of receiving two such men as Kepler and Lon- 
gomontanus for his pupils; but the fallacy of human 
anticipation was here, as in so many other cases, 
strikingly displayed. ‘'ycho was not aware of the in- 
roads which both his labours and his disappointments 
had made upon his constitution. Though surround- 
ed with affectionate friends and admiring disciples, 
he was still an exile in a foreign land. Though 
his country had been base in its ingratitude, it was 
yet the land which he loved,—the scene of his ear- 
liest affections,—the theatre of his scientific glory. 
These feelings continually preyed upon his mind, 
and his unsettled spirit was ever hovering among his 
native mountains. In this condition he was attacked 
with a disease of the most painful kind, and though 
the paroxysms of its agonies had lengthened inter- 
missions, yet he saw that death was approaching. — 
He implored his pupils to persevere in their scienti- 
fic labours. He conversed with Kepler on some of 
the profoundest points of astronomy, and with these 
secular occupations he mingled frequent acts of piety 
dnd devotion. In this happy condiiion he expired 
without pain at the age of fifty-five, the unquestion- 
able victim of the councils of Christian LV. 


Vulgarity.—“By the vulgar,” said Mirabeau, ‘1 
do not mean the mere mob, but men of every class 
who reflect but little.” A very pointed definition, 
and we may add a very profound One—having no re- 
ference to » mere surface of manners, beneath which 
it must be owned, inherent vulgarity of mind not 
unfrequently lurks—but to that due and constant ex- 
ercise of the understanding, apart from which men 


are ia fact no better, in reference to the greatmoral 
| and intellectual end of the intelligent creation, than 


elements upon which they tread. 


REMINISCENCES. 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 
CINCINNATI—PAST AND PRESENT. 


It is forty three years this week, since the site on 
which the “y stands was surveyed.—QOn the 7th day 
of January, forty-three years ago this day, a lottery 
was drawn for lots by the first thirty individuals who 
came here for the purpose of making improvements. 
The city now contains 30,000 Sabah tates A few 
log cabins and two or three frame houses, were 
built the first year: During the past, upwards of 
500 substantial edifices have basa erected, The 640 
acres of ground on which the city stands, cost origi- 
nally forty-nine dollars!’ Some portions of it are 
now selling at thirty dollars an inch.—The beautiful 
quay—the substantial pavements—the numerous pub- 
lic edifices—the splendid warehouses on Front and 
Pearl streets, and the magnificent private dwellings 
on Broadway and Fourth. street, present a strik- 
ing contrast with the aspect of this place at the period 
to which we refer. Faney to yourselves a beach bot- 
tom, consisting, like most of those along the Ohio, 
of two plains or terraces. The front or lower of 
these, projected out far beyond Front street, where 
the cakes of floating ice encountered the out-posts of 
the forest, a range of lofty sycamores, cotton trees, 
and water maples. The back part of this narrow 
plain was lower than the front, and covered with 
ponds and marshes, overshadowed with beech and 
maple, with a dense undergrowth of spice-wood, 
flags, rushes, and rank weeds. Where the splendid 
edifices and vast ware-houses of Lower Main and 
Pearl street now stand, connected by brick paves 
ments, were causeways of fallen trees in every stage 
of decay, which served as natural bridges for foot- 
passengers to reach the hill, or upper plain, the ascent 
to which was nearly as steep asa wall. This higher 
level was dry, and overspread with a lofty grove of 
beach, yellow poplar, and hickory, in unbroken and 
primitive grandeur. The whole site was inhabited 
by racoons, oppussums, wild cats, and other small ani- 
mals, at that time commen in the valley of the Ohio. 
To the late Discourse of Doctor Drake before the 
Cincinnati Lyceum, in Commemoration of the Land- 
ing of the First Emigrants at this place, we are in- 
debted for a few reminiscences. The following is 
an account of the first spprarahos Of hostile Indians 
upon this plain, after the landing of the emigrants:— 
‘In the summer of 1791,two men, Scott and Shep- 
herd, had gone out in the morning to plough corn 
nearly a mile from the river, up what is now West- 
ern Row, It was about nine o’clock ih the morning, 
when the Indians, rising from an ambtsh at the edge 
of the little field, fired on them. Neither was hurt 
and both escaped by running towards the village, — 
Mr. now Col. John S. Wallace, and one or two oth- 
ers, were at work at a short distance from the spot. 
He seized up his gun, at that time carried into the 
field no less than the axe, and ranning towards the 
scene of action, fired on the foe, but without effect. 
In the course of a single minute, they cut off the har- 
ness of the two plough horses, and escaping with 
them into the woods, disappeared instantly. On go- 
ing to the spot where they were concealed, the set- 
tlers found eight blankets, a watch or blanket coat, 
a powder-horn full of powder, and a leg of bear meat. 
From the plunder thus left by their sudden flight, it 
was concluded that they were eight in number. ; A 
party of volunteers pursued them to the Great Mia- 
mi, above where Hamilton now stands, but returned 
without success. ” 


The following is an account of the only pri 
taken from the village: bia! 

‘*The next attack, during the same summer, was 
on George Gears and Joseph Cutter, who were 
clearing iand near where the canal now enters the 
town plat, a mile from the river. It was late in the 
afternoon. Gears ran into the village, but Cutter 
was taken and never heard of afterwards. Israel 
Ludlow, John S. Wallace, and five others, pursued 
them up Mill Creek, about three miles, through the 
thick growth of undershrubs and high weeds, when 
night coming on, they relinquished the chase.” : 

It cannot fail to interest our city readers, to know 
the spot where the only blood ever shed on the town 
plat, by the Indians, was spilled. 

‘In the same summer, and near the same spot 
where Catter was captured, a man by the name of 
Vancleve, was, likewise, engaged in clearing land 
when a single Indian, suddenly emerged from the 
adjoining wood. Vancleve instantly ran towards the 
place where the hospital now stands. The Indian 
pursued and overtook him, about two squares north 
of that edifice, and between the Canal aad Western 
Row. Finding escape impossible, the unfortunate 
man stupped and turned round, when the Indian in- 
stantly stabbed him. Vaneleve seized the blade of 
the knife, which the Indian drew out of his hand, 
eutting it severely, when he fell, receiyed another 
stab, and expired. In a single moment the Indian 
took off a small scalp, and retreated into the woods 
with the celerity ofthe panther. Tis was the first 
and last human blood which fell upon our soil by In- 
dian hands. The catastrophe was witnessed at a- 
short distance by Seth Cutter, Ezekiel Sayre, and 
some Others, but they were unarmed; and no pursuit 
was made. 

‘* The last time that hostile Indians were known 
to enter the precincts of the village, was in the spring 


of the succeeding year, 1792. It was in the night. 
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They were net seen, but left behind them a fearful 
evidence of their stealthy and silent intrepidity. 
Near the centre of the square between Front an 
Second streets, and a little west of Elm street, an ox 
was found dead, in the morning, pierced with two 
Indian arrows. The bell which he wore had proba- 
bly attracted their attention to him, and as it was 
re ha off, they had, no doubt, killed him expressly 
to obtain it. A cabin inhabited by a family, stood 
within 200 feet of the spot where the animal was 
7s were the more particularly struck with the 
following account, of perhaps the first lareeny, and 
certainly the first infliction of criminal law that ever 
occurred in the Miami country, from the fact, that 
our legislature are now discussing the policy of re- 
turning to this printitive mode of punishment for 
minor offences. ‘The orator had it from Luke Fos- 
ter. Esq. formerly one of the judges of this county. 
The occurrence took place at Columbia, immediately 
below the little Miami, the first village settled; now 
of farms. 

Before the arrival at Cincinnati of Goyernor St. 
Clair, in January, 1790, the settlers were without laws 
of any kind. ‘The following incident will show the 
means of civil government resorted to at that early 
period. A man who had brought flour down the ri- 
ver, had a barrel stolen from the landing. The first 
man he met and acquainted with his loss, proposed 
to search every house, and add the owner of each one 
to their party as they wenton. They examined thir- 
teen cabins without resistance; but the inmate of the 
fourteenth pronounced it a lawless caper and 
refused, from principle, to permit the search. His 
opposition, however, availed but little, and the lest 
flour was found under his bed. A trial, of course, 
was not necessary, and it only remained to devise 
and execute a suitable punishment, in which they 
were not slow. Every one of the thirteen provided 
himself with a switch, and tying the culprit to a haw 
tree, each gave him three stripes, which, in the lan- 
guage of one of the party, ‘made the compli- 
ment of forty, save one,’ and the property being re- 
stored, all was settled. ” 

We admire the spirit of this culprit, in contending 
for principle. A man’s house is his castle, and he 
who would not resist its being searched, when he had 
a barrel of stolen flour under his bed, must be a poor 
democrat. 

Should the discourse to which we are indebted for 


these sketches of the early sett'ement of Cincinnati. 


and the Miami country, not be published, we shall 
endeavour to obtain the author’s notes, from which 
to make some further selections. 


ANECDOTE OF AN EARLY SETTLER OF 
KENTUCKY. 

The late John Haggin, Esqr. of Mercer county, 
came to Kentucky at an early period. On his arri- 
val, the few inhabitants resided principally at Har- 
rodsburgh and Boonshoreugh. Lexington had not 
then been settled. Mr. Haggin, desirous of com- 
mencing the cultivation of the fertile land in this re- 
gion of country, made some entries, that is, purchas- 
ed several tracts from government; among the rest, 
one at a place near where Harrison, Bourbon and 
Fayette counties unite. He commenced the im- 
provement of the place, removed some of the trees, 
erected a small log house, and brought to his new re- 
sidence some furniture; among other things a few 
iron kettles, to be used in making sugar, from the su- 
gar trees, which were then and are now abundant in 
that county. Owing to the want of roads and means 
of transportation, heavy iron utensils were of great 
value, and but few persons had or could procure 
them. Shortly after Mr. Haggin commenced work- 
ing on his new place, the hostility of the savages be- 
came so alarming that he was constrained to aban- 
don his eabin and seek security in the fort at Har- 
rodsburgh. Previously, however, to his departure 
he used the precaution of burying his kettles. He 
was accompanied to Harrodsburgh by his wiferand 
one child, a daughter, who is now residing in Wood- 
ford county, united in marriage to a gentleman of re- 
spectability. 

Mr. Haggin spent the winter with his family in 
the fort, where they were somewhat incommoded 
by the crowd of persons within so small a place. In 
the Spring, perceiving no indication of the savages 
inthe vicinity, and desirous of getting out of the 
fort, he erected a cabin in the valley near the stream 
from the big spring towards the fort, on the side next 
to where the town of Harrodsburgh now is, situated 
less than a quarter of a mile distant from the fort, 

the fort being on an eminence, ) but directly in view. 
Mr. Haggin and family spent the summer at their 
little tenement, engaged in domestic concerns and in 
cultivating a small portion o” land; released to be 
sure, from the confinement of the fort, but under con- 
tinual apprehensions of a visit from the Indians.— 
Each morning before the door was unbarred, they 
peeped out of the cabin * illumined by many a cran- 
ny,” to spy out the insidious enemy who it was feared 
might be lurking about behind logs and trees ready 
to rush in and murder the family. They remained, 
however, in a great measure, uninterrupted until 
fall; when Mr. Haggin determined to revisit his 
place on this side the river for the purpose of remo- 
ving some of his kettles to Harrodsburgh, prepara- 
tory to making sugar in winter. He sat out in come 
pany with an active woodsman that he had hired to 
assist him. On the second day they came in sight 


of Mr. Haggin’s place, in the edge of what is now} H 


Harrison county; they were riding slowly and cau- 
ously along, watching for enemies, when, looking 


forward to the place where the cabin had stood, they 
perceived that it had just been burned down, and 
saw three or four Indians near the ruins. 

Haggin proposed to hiscompanion that they should 
fall back and prepare themselves, and retarn and 
give the Indians battle. They retreated a few hun- 
dred yards, dismounted, took off their exterior clo- 
thing, retaining only their shirts, leggins and mock- 
asins, tied, their other clothing on their horses, and 
turned them loose, intending in case of a retreat 
to regain their horses, but if they could not succeed 
in that, they deemed it prudent to be lightly clothed 
that they might fly with more celerity.—Having ex- 
amined their rifles, and seen that every thing was in 
order, they sat out toattack the enemy. It was ar- 
ranged that Haggin should proceed on foremost, 
fire his gun at the savages and retreat to a tree; that 
his companion should reserve his shot until the ene- 
my approached, and then fire and retreat, thus they 
would fire and load alternately.—But this well ar- 
ranged plan, like many others equally sagacious, 
proved abortive. Whilst Haggin and his companion 
were engaged in a council of war, it did not occur to 
them that the savages had seen them and were con- 
certing plans also. 

Mr. Haggin, agreeably to the mode of attack 
agreed on, advanced slowly, his body bent down, cast- 
ing his eye forward, intently watching for a sight of 
an Indian to get ashotat. He heard a low voice 
behind him, he listeend, his companion cried out in 
a quick under tone, Haggin, don’t you see we are 
about to be surrounded, let us retreat. Haggin cast 
his eyes around and saw two hundred Indians rise up 
from among the cane, having nearly surrounded him. 
He immediataly fired, they pursued, but did not then 
fire, lest in shooting across they should kill each 
other. The two flanks of the ambuscade began ra- 
pidly to close upon Haggin. He directed his steps 
towards his horse, which was quietly feeding on the 
cane; Haggin was a very active man, and a fleet run- 
ner; but some of the savages appeared to equal him. 
He reached his horse and sprang from the ground 
intending to leap into the saddle from behind. As 
he placed his hands on his horse’s rump, an Indian 
run the muzzle of his gun against Haggin’s side and 
fired. That moment Haggin leaped, at the same 
moment the horse being alarmed, sprang also, Hag- 

in fell and thought he was mortally wounded; but 
eeling no pain rebounded to his feet and fled, exert- 
ing his whole strength; the savages perceiving that he 
hail escaped and was ahead of them, commenced fir- 
ing on him, and perhaps one hundred bullets were 
commissioned to kill; but none took effect. The 
chase was kept up for some hours, when the Indians 
finding it fruitless, ceased the pursuit. Haggin 
being very hot and much fatigued, went into a creek 
to cool his limbs. After he came out, he sat down 
at the root of a tree and fell asleep; when he waked 
he discovered that it was snowing, and the air had 
become cold and he was much chilled. Having time 
now to think, the horrors of his situation rose to his 
view; he had lost his horse, gun, and clothes, he was 
forty miles from Harrodsburg, and twenty-five miles 
from the nearest.other station, which was Boonsbo- 
rough; without) food or the means of getting any, 
night coming on, snow falling, no blanket to keep 
him warm, nor means of striking fire, he might per- 
haps freeze to death. He determined to steer for 
Boonsborough. After indescribable difficulty in 
making way through the cane loaded with snow, and 
suffering from cold, loss of sleep, and fatigue, he 
reached Boonsborough the next morning. Having 
eaten something he laid down, and slept from that 
time until the following morning. 

In the meantime the man who accompanied Mr. 
Haggin had got to Harrodsburgh, and reported that 
he was killed, overwhelming his wife with the dis- 
tressing intelligence. 


Haggin on the day of his arrival sat out from 
Boonsborough, accompanied by a Mr. Pendegrast, 
(the same whose family afterwards lived in Jefferson 
or Bullit county,) for Harrodsburgh. ‘The wife of 
Mr. Pendegrast had been staying for some time with 
Mrs. Haggin in a little tenement near the fort at 
Harrodsburgh. Haggin had supplied himself with 
clothing and a gun before he left Boonsborough. The 
two friends journied on without interruption until 
they arrived at a little eminence near Mr. Haggin’s 
residence. On casting their eyes to the spot where 
they expected to find what was most dear to them on 
earth—their wives and children, what must have been 
their astonishment and horror when they beheld the 
cabin a smoky ruin and one or two hundred savages 
around the place. Haggin’s feelings were now 
wrought to desperation; he called upon Pendegrast 
to follow, saying he no longer valued life, now his 
wife and children were all murdered; that he would 
die, but sell his life dear to the enemy. Pendegrast 
accompanied him, they rushed directly up to where 
the Indians were standing. —The reckless manner in 
which they approached excited the surprise of the 
savages; they stood inactive, not making any attempt 
to injure the two desperate men. At this moment 
one or both of them cast a look towards the fort, and 
saw or thought they saw, their wives on the walls of 
the fort, waving their handkerchiefs to them. The 
desire of living immediately returned to their hearts. 
They changed their course and sprung towards the 
fort.—The Indians raised the yell, darted after them, 
and many guns were fired. Both of the white men 
fell in full view of the fort; the wives screamed, be- 
lieving their husbands were slain. In a moment 
2ggin was on his feet again, he rushed forward, the 
savages in close pursuit, one struck him on the back 
with hig tomahawk, “it proved harmless; the gate 
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flew open, and he was received with a shout of joy in | to me, ‘Tak this beuk and lairn the law your ainsel.’ 


the arms of his wife, having escaped entirely unhurt; 
his fall had been accidental. But poor Pendegrast 
fell to rise no more. His friends from the fort saw 
the savage’s take the scalp from his head. 

The writer of this had this narrative from the 
mouth of John Haggin himself only a few years 
since, and also from General James Ray, who was 
stationed at Harrodsburgh at the time it happened; 
there is no doubt of the facts here stated. 

Transylvanian. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


(From the New York Constellation.) 
KNOWING THE LAW. 
The truth of Pope’s famous line— 
« A little learning is a dangerous thing,”— 


is particularly observable in relation to a smattering 
of law and medicine. A little learning in either of 
these is apt to lead its possessor into much greater 
difficulties than entire ignorance. Such a person, 
imagining himself to be almost, if not quite, a lawyer 
or a doctor, has none of that wholesome fear about 
meddling with things dangerous, by which a man 
having no such absurd pretensions, is naturally ac- 
tuated. 

Let a man read a medical book or two, such as Bu- 
chan or some other compend for the use of families, 
and the probability is that he will presently be trou- 
bled with a great variety of diseases, the symptoms 
of which he has gathered from his reading. With 
this smattering of diagnostics, he also fancies that 
he understands the method of cure. He forthwith 
prescribes for himself; and ashe believes himself to 
be afflicted with a multitude of complaints, so he very 
judiciously swallowsa great diversity of remedies.—: 
‘The consequence is, that, from fancying himself sick 
he actually becomes so; and is finally obliged to call 
in a physician to save him from the jaws of death.— 
Hence those popular werks on medicine, which are 
professedly designed to save people the expense of 
doctors, turn out on the whole to be very favourable 
to the interests of the medical faculty; they help in- 
dividuals and families into difficulty; but afford them 
no aid in getting out again. 

Asa smattering of medicine is apt to have a per- 
nicious effect upon the body; so is a little learning 
in the science of the Jaw apt to prove injurious to the 
estate. It has a tendency to make men litigious.— 
‘Their fancied knowledge leads them into expensive 
lawsuits; where the salutary ignorance of others pre- 
serves them from litigation, and makes them cautious 
how they meddle with an instrument which, though 
it may wound others, will not leave their own fingers 
unhurt. 

Instead of attending steadily to his business or call- 
ing, whatever it may be, the law-smatterer will be 
running away on every trifling occasion for a writ or 
a warrant against his neighbors. [We will keep him- 
self in a perpetual broil; he will spend both time and 
money; and Finally be ‘ruined by his fancied know- 
ledge of law. Having got into difficulty, from which 
he cannot extricate himself, men of the legal profes- 
sion are called into help out; and attornies and catch- 
polls have the final picking of his bones. 


In illustration of the effect of understanding a lit- 
tle Jaw, we will relate an anecdote. In one of the 
southern counties of thisstate, there is settled a con- 
siderable body of Scotch emigrants. They are from 
different clans, and having brought with them some 
of their ancient feuds, are apt to get into quarrels and 
disputes, which frequently result in personal violence. 
With the knock-down argument the matter would 
generally end, if left to take its natural course. Bat 
with the help of a legal adviser, and a little law in- 
formation, seasouably diffused among them by pro- 
fessional gentlemen who are interested, these braw 
Scotchmen have become the most litigious people in 
the country. The McGreggors, the McUrackers, 
and the McFiails have aye some suit for damage, or 
some case for trespass, standing on the docket. 

One of the most litigious of these Macs, and one 
who never lets a court pass without being engaged 
in some matter of legal dispute, was asked one day 
how it happened that he was afways in a Jawsuit. 

“ Because,’’she replied, “I know the law.” 

** You know the law!” 

‘* Ay mon, I ha’ stoodied it.” 

Indeed! I thtought.you were a farmer?” 

“So I am—but tkcn the lawtoo. I can drive the 
pleugh in my ain field; and drive the law into the 
field of my neebours,” 

** But where did you become acquainted with the 
law?” 

lairned it o” Square Stirrump here,” pointing 
to a lawyer who siood by. 

. ** Tdidn’t know that you had been a student of 
is. 

‘*‘T was na a stoodent, as they ca’ stoodents who 
gang threugh a rigular coorse o’ the Jaw, may be twa 
or three years, ormair. But bein an unco bricht 
scholar, 1 lairned it wi’ reading a single beuk.” 

‘*Eh! you were a bright scholar indeed, to get a 
knowledge of the law so easily.” 

** Unco bricht.” 

** What book was it you studied?” 

‘<1 dinna mind the name unoo; but the Square here 
made me & present 0’ it.” 

“The Squire then first put you in a notionof study- 
ing?” 

** Ay: I was jist speerin at him one day sic and sic 
queeries anent a particular case 0’ mine, and says he 


Sae I read the beuk frae end to end. And noo, 
thocht [I’m na afeard 0’ the de’il himsel ina point 
0’ law, gin he should come wi’ a’ his twistins and 
turnins at his fingers ends.” 

“You must have made remarkable progress cer- 
tainly. But what advantage have you gained by your 
knowledge of the law?” 

a t advantage! Hout, mon, ye spak like a 
seem a wl na gained mony « law suit?” 

ery likely; bu ined your cause i 
Pie y; but have you gained y se in 

**T canna jist say I ha’ in a’ cases; besides I ha’ 
spent an unco sicht o’ time and money,’ attendin 
coorts, feein lawyers, and a’ that. I canna jist say 
I’m the richer for my knowledge 9’ the laws”? 

“ Then you are obliged to fee lawyers, notwith- 
standing your légal attainments?” 

** Ay, in maist cases.” 

** Of what service then is your own knowledge?” 

‘** My ain knowledge! Why, mon, ye talk like a 
daft creetur. Canna ye understand ‘that my ain 
knowledge helps me-into the law?” 

‘** To be sure I anderstand that very well; but I do 
not perceive that it helps you out again.” 

‘* Na, na—I fee alawyer for that, as the Square 
here, that made me a present of the beuk, can very 
well testify. He’s got mony a dollar frac my pocket 
forthat very beuk, which, gin I had na lairnt the 
law, I should never ha’ paid him.” 

‘* But I should eall that rather a bad sort of know- 
ledge, that gets a man intoa scrape and doesn’t get 
him out again.” 

**’Troth, mon, and that may be too; but this is a 
ceevil country we live in, and gin ye canna be al- 
lowed to knock.down your neebour when ye’re pro- 
voked, its an unco gratification to gang to law w*him, 
a’though ye get noathing in the end but labour and 
expense for your pains.” 


_ We copy the following humorous and satirical ar- 
ticle from the columns of the Charleston Catholic 
Miscellany. It appeared originally in the Cork*Mer- 
cantile Chronicle, of 4th November. ? | 


ABSENTEEISM—THE UNKNOWN TONGUE. 


A very singular case came before the sitting Ma- 


gistrate at the Police office the other day. 

A man of the name of Paddy Heffernan was 
brought up, charged with having feloniously carried 
away a pig, which its owner was putting on board one 
of the steamers for the English market. Paddy, who 
appeared to bea singularly queer fellow, denied the 
charge stoutly; but the pig jobber insisted on its 
truth, and said that he had witnesses to prove it. 

Paddy—’T'is false, please your worship; I never 
stole the pig, Lonls liberated it. 

Magistrate—Liberated it? 

Paddy—Yes, please your honour, liberated. This 
man (pointing to the jobber) was taking the pig to 
England against her will, The pig screached and 
roared and struggled hard against him; she more- 
over called upon me to assist her, and I did so, please 
your Reverence! 

Magistrate—Called upon you! What do you mean, 
man; do you intend to insult me? — 

Paddy—Aye, called upon me.—As they were 
forcing her into the ship she turned her back u>on it, 
and struggling hard against them, looked sorrow- 
fully into my face and said, **Yea, then, Paddy 
Heffernan, wont you assist me; don’t you see, Paddy, 
I do not wish to be an Absentee? I’d like to live 
and die among thy countrymen—to leave my bones 
among them.” 

Magistrate—’Tis very strange. 

Pig-jobber—Yea, please your worship, the devil a 
word of all that the pig spoke, sure I was listening 
toher. 

Paddy (to the jobber)—And what did she say then? 

Pig-jobber (surly )—She said nothing. 

Magistrate—Indeed I suppose so 

Paddy—Mr. Magistrate, don’t be after supposing 
so; though pigs have no souls they have hearts, and 
this man’s pig told me that she did not wishto be 
considered as Lord **** and Sir **** .—[Here 
Paddy mentioned the names of several, not of the swi- 
nish raultitude, who owe every thing to the lrish soil, 
and repay the debt any where but in Ireland. }—The 

ig said this, and much more. 

The Jobber looked amazed at Paddy Heffernan. } 
At this moment a miserable group of men, women, 
and children came into the office—they were half 
naked, and apparently more than half starved. A 
policeman made them stand aside, informing his wor- 
ship at the same time, that they were poor people 
who wanted to get admittance, if possible, into the 
Poor House. 

Paddy Heffernan (excited:) Sure there it is, please 
your Reverence; didn’t the pig tell me that it was a 
crying shame to have all these poor people starving 
in the midst of full and plenty? On telling me the 
names of all the ladies and gentlemen who absent 
themselves from Ireland, she counted over the hun- 
dreds and thousands of heads of cattle; of firkins of 
butter, of bags of corn, which theabsentees take with 
them, and which she said ought to be disposed of in 
feeding her own poor countrymen, 

Pig-jobber (sliaking his hea)—There is some 
truth in what he says, it often broke my heart to see 
the poor creatures standing idle and hungry on the 
quays—and the wealth of the country going from it. 
If I could do any thing else I’d pitch the trade to the 
devil. 

“Magistrate—Why, Mr. Heffernan, this pig must 
have been a highly gifted animal. How long (to 
the jobber) was she in this man’s po@session? 


36 
Pig-jobber—Not more than a few seconds, please 
your Worship. We rescued the pig from him im- 
mediately. 4 
* Magistrate—’Pon my honour, then, Mr. Heffer- 
nan, the Pig contrived to say a good many things to 


_ You ina very short time. 


Paddy—** The Unknown Tongue” —please your 
Worship, it says a good deal in a very short time. 

Magistrate—-(vexred) What | Unknown Tongue; 
you rascal? I'll instantly commit you. 

Paddy---( quite composed) Aye ' the unknown tongue 

What law is there against a pig speaking it? 

Magistrate---(high/y indignant)---The unknown 
tongue, you scoundrel---tobe given to pigs! and you 
to understand it! Assuredly, ifit were unknown, you 
could not know it. 

(The Jobber took no part in the argument---but 
looked now at Paddy, and now at the Magistrate, 
and now at the bystanders, who were quite as much 


astounded as himself. 
Paddy---(pulling up)---Why there is all the dif- 


_ ference,Mr. Magistrate---this Pig spoke an unknown 


tongue which some understand; whereas Irving’s 
brutes speak a language which none understand. 
Now, which of the parties is the more likely to be 
ifted? 
he Magistrate---( starting from a passing reverie) 
state some of the by the 


addy---( without hesitation)---‘‘ Horish, Horish, 
Horish. Phadrig Heffernia---och waughee---noostin 
boor os, baconos facton farmi, Arden, Corkaig, 
Middleton, horish, horish, horish, porkos, och 
waughee.” ‘There ’tis for you. 

(Before Paddy had got over halfof his unknown 
tongue, the Jobber, and several of the bye-standers, 
got into an immoderate fit of laughter, which greatly 
disconcerted his Worship. 

Magistrate—Heffernan! the Rev. Mr. Armstron 
is expected here from London to a bible meeting, 
shall get him myself to examine this pig; and if— 

Paddy—He may catechise her if he pleases, his 
time will be as well employed that way as if he were 


_ preaching on Mr. Talpin and Miss Whatshername. 


Magistrate (to the Jobber)—Come, Sir, be serious. 
You swear that this man intended to rob you of your 


pig? 

Pig-Jobber—Ob, no, please your worship, I don’t 
believe that he actually intended to rob me of her. I 
believe all he wanted was that the pig should remain 
in the country; beyond that he appeared to me not 
toeare the toss of a halfpenny what became of her. 

Magistrate—Quit the office, Sir, I suppose you 
are a Hepealer. 

Paddy (departing;) hope, Mr. Magistrate, you’ll 
not forget Mr. Armstrong. 


From the Boston Advertisem and Patriot. 
LETTER FROM AUNT KEZIAH TO A FRIEND. 
Boston, January, 1852. 

Dear Sybil—I have bin in this sittee no more than 
three weeks, and have not found time to rite about 
the sites rat they call ’°em here) though there is a 
wonderful site of them to see. Pollytics is the great- 
est Lying of the day; and the people has been in a 
mighty toe-do about chusing amare. Only think of 
it! By the hally-beloo they made, you’d have thought 
they’d found the nest. I heara great talk about Go- 
vernor Linkem and Lawtrup, and Nateral Publicans, 
and Jacks Inn men, and sichy like; and there is a 
grand parly about mending the Confusion, and pull- 
ing down the House, which they called a populous 
Body. By what I hear tell, they are likely to make 
the House too hot to holdthem. Itook my muffand 
tippet, and went out to see Election on the Common; 
but it was’nt there. 1’m told, that the General Coort 
pose-poned it last year from May to January; but 
they forgot to posepone May too, witch wasa grate 
mistake; for it’s enuff to kill one to enjoy one’s self 
in wynter; it’s like going from fyre wood to Fellydel- 
fy kole. Congrace an’t doing nothing, as yewsual; 
but, Lhope they will not conferm the ordination of 
that Van Burying to the ministry, and some say, 
they'll reject living-stone. The nuse from vVother 
wirld is very important. We have heerd ofthe dis- 
olution of Count Spatterdashes in Grease, drowned, 
I guess, for they say italleomeof a Bay. Thenthe 
Inglish Informers have been making an awful Peace 
of work in the sitty of Be-still. The mare wasina 
great pankake, and swore they should Pony up the 
mage; but if he’d held his tongue, he would not 
have had his howse about his eres. The mob tore 
away the Bishop’s palate, an awful pryvation to the 
good man—and smashed the Custom howse, which 
shows they were people of habits—and it must have 
bin a harrying spectre-kil to see wimmen flying round 
with their hare bedevilled, and the men perading the 
streets like Demon-jacks. Then every belly is 
frightened about the Scullery, which they say has 
come over land from Kilecutty in the kingdom of Ben 
Gaul. People here don’tcare much about the French; 
but I hear, that Cassimere-parer keeps at work, and 
somebody said that Law-faw-yet sung small; but I 
don’t beleave a sillybell of it. He sing small! Why 
he is as much superyer to that Cassimere, as well as 
oall the rest of them old French ministers, that was 
hostile to Rip-up-lycan principles, such as Lefit, and 
Villain-man, and Geese-o, as he is to Count Tally- 
wrong Chatter-brain, and Martial Salt. I cannot 
forgy ve these people their not setting up the poles on 
end, when they were ‘prostraght in the Dust. ‘They 


said, the poles wasn’t made of good timber, because. 


they let that Pesky-witch throw’ them over. But 
when would king Lilliput have beat the Dutch at 
Belching, I'd li&&e to no, if it had not bin for the 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


| 


French help, under Generals Jeer-hard and Belly- 
hard? Let them think of this, When they say, they 
can’t help honest folks in trubble. : 

The most cewrious sight I have seen hear, by all 
odds, is Anthrasight. They’ call it cole, but I’m 
thinking, they leave out the D. at the hynder eend in 
spelling thename. One of my nayboors sent me in 
a junk the other morning, with his peticklar respex, 
tolet metry it. So I made litthe Tommy hold a 
candle under it, and then blo at it with the bellusses 
—and there he sot, and blo’d, and blo’d, and blo’d, 
the better part of the foarnoon, while the monitor 
was down to nothing, till I was peter-fyed with kold. 
And what do you think, there layd the kritter all the 

me as black as a black snake! Tommy at last got 

a-teauged, and begun tocry; Sol sent the ugly thing 

hoam to my nayboar with my complyments, saying 
it did not seem to burn away very brisk, and begging 
I might notrob him; but in less than ten seconds, 
back it come with a polight message, saying the rob- 
bery was nothing to speak of, but it must be dipt in 
water befoar you sot ita going. Itryedit again, and 
sowsed it in the water-pale, and put bits of yce under 
it for kindling, but I mite as well have put fyre to the 
north poll. ‘Ihey tell me that I tryed Levi, but that 
Squeal-kill burns like gun-powder, and that a lyttle 
goes a good way; and! beleave them. A thyng that 
goes so slow, Ought to go a good way. 

They have wonderfool things here for buty. For’ 
the hair, there is Despoilatory Flewid and Make- 
scarcer Oil, and Roland’s Cellar-door for the com- 
pleksion, to say nothing of Clown Water. But I 
can’t tell you one half. Yew must come here to see 
the bells with their Berrys and Marryboos, Gorry- 
de-snaps, Pokers, Tyres, Regrets, Figure-Os, Quean 
Habits, Surges, Jacko-nuts, Catchme-here Shawls, 
and what not. You would not no whare you was, if 
yew washere. Yours till death, KEZIAH. 

Postscrap.—Perhaps, if you come, you might git 
aboh. I send you sum freshet kirls to ware with 
your kap, and will get two hearty fishall four teeth, 
if you like. There was a man here made Is, one 
Docter Scudder, which you could do every thing but 
C with. But there is not now an I to be had. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Fepruary 4, 1832. 


The sketches which commence on our first page, 
are taken frem Brewster’s Life of Sir Isaac Newton, 
a highly meritorious publication, issued from the 
press of the Harpers of New York. We commend 
them to the attention of our readers. 


ARREARAGES.—We would remind delinquent sub- 
scribers of the propriety of liquidating their accounts 
as soon as practicable. In an establishment as exten- 
sive as this great expenses are necessarily incurred, 
and render punctuality imperative. The mail isa 
safe conveyance, and may be relied on; remittances 
in that way would be acceptable to the publisher at 
the present time. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH-DAY. 

From the opinions generally expressed in the dif- 
ferent journals throughout the country, there is every 
indication that the ensuing anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birth-day will be celebrated with becoming 
spirit—as a jubilee, a day of universal rejoicing. 
We think the time and circumstances are particular- 
ly opportune, not only as respects the affairs of our 
own country, but with relation to the whole civilized 
world. We have now arrived at a crisis, when the 
various opinions of the north and south, the east and 
west, should be resolved into one, ahd the national 
policy be permanently fixed. What day so calculated 
to inspire the mind with patriotism, as the centennial 
anniversary of the birth of such a man! when every 
individual in the land can join together in testifying 
his gratitude for the munificent blessings we enjoy, 
and make us mindful of the most conservative means 
of preserving our rich inheritance. The name of 
Washington is a talisman to freemen wherever the 
shrine of liberty has been reared, ° If the patriots of 
Europe are watchful of our progress to national hap- 
piness, will they not perceive in this manifestation of 
gratitude, just reason for renewed efforts in the cause 
of liberty, the extension of civilization, and the dif | 
fusion of knowledge. The virtuous character of the 
Father of his country may well infuse. the hearts of 
Americans with national pride. In whatever situa- 
tion he was placed, never did man more completely 
sustain the high reputation given to him by those 
who knew him best. If we behold him as the Vir- 
ginia Major, we see him asserting the superiority of 
genius and natural strength of mind over the vapid 
precepts of the schools, and vigorously applying his. 
inherent resources to remedy the disasters of a vaunt- 


‘ing tactitian, If we view him in the assemb!y of his. 


- 


native ‘state, or in the congress of the revolution, we 
find him manfully espousing the rights of his coun- 


|trymen. Again, if we behold him as commander- 


in-chief, we observe him directing, with the same 
wisdom, pradence, and foresight, for which he was 
ever distinguished, the military operations of a large - 
and widely scattered army, and finally triumphing 
over every obstacle, and sealing the independence of 
our country by the subjugation of her enemies. Nor 
does his military character eclipse the splendour of 
his civic qualifications. Chosen from among so many 
competent and patriotic men, to be the first chief 
magistrate of the Union, and assigned the arduous 
task of putting in practice theories of government, 
deemed visionary by many who were reputed wise in 
the affairs of nations, was a mark of distinction in 


itself sufficient to exalt him to a pre-eminent rank in | P© 


esteem and veneration of the people. His fellow 
citizens were not disappointed in their choice. The 
success of his administration, when we consider the 
trying events which transpired during that period, is 
a sufficient commentary on the character of the great 
chieftain who was at the helm. 

Let us all, then, with one accord, emulate each 
other in testimonials of gratitude and veneration for 
the great benefactor, who was ‘first in war, and first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
That Philadelphians will not be backward on this 
occasion, we have, in their past conduct, an unerring 
guarantee. Two town meetings have already been 
convened, for the purpose of making such prepara- 
tory arrangements as will insure the co-operation of 
the whole community. ; 


MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

The nomination of Mr. Van Buren, as Minister 
to the Court of St. James, has been rejected by the 
Senate of the United States. The vote stood twenty- 
three for, and twenty-three against the confirmation, 
—two members were absent. The casting vote of 
the Vice President determined the question. This 
circumstance will not contribute much to allay the 
excitement which at present agitates the country, bat 
rather add fuel to the flame, and render political 
zealots more rancorous in their hostility than ever. 


COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 

We have placed in other columns an extract, of 
considerable length, from the late work of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. It is very interesting, and will afford a 
tolerable insight to the character of the last series of 
the Tales of My Landlord. The subjoined para- 
graphs will be read with pleasure by the admirers of 
the author, who, it appears, has been honoured by 
the King of England with a public conveyance to 
Naples, where he purposes to spend the winter. 

Postscript to Count Robert of Paris. 


The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, in 
all probability, the last tales it will be the lot of the 
author to submit to the public. 

He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts: a 
ship of war is commissioned by its Royal Master to 
carry the author of Waverly to climates, in which he 
may possibly obtain such a restoration of health as 
may serve him to spin his thread to the end in his own 
country. 

Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary 
labours, it seems indeed probable, that at the term of 
years he has already attained, the bowl, to use the pa- 
thetic language of Scripture, would have been broken 
at the. fountain; and little can one, who has enjoyed 
on the whole an uncommon share of the most inesti- 
mable of worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, 
that life, advancing to its period, should be attended 
with its usual proportions of shadows and storms. 
They have affected him at least in no more painful 
manner than is inseparable from the discharge of 
this part of the debt of humanity. Of those whose 
relation to him in the ranks of lite might have insur- 
ed him their sympathy under indisposition, many are 
now no more; and those who may yet follow in his 
wake, are entitled to expect, in bearing inevitable 
evils, an example of firmness and patience, more es- 
pecially on the part of one who has enjoyed no small 
good fortune during the course of his pilgrimage, 

The public have claims on his gratitude, for 
which the author of Waverly has no adequate means 
of expression; but he may be permitted to hope, that 
the powers of his mind, such as they are, may not 
have a difierent date from those of his body; and that 
he may again meet his patronizing friends, if not ex-. 
actly in his old fashion of literature, at least in some 
branch, which may not call forth the remark, that— 


Superfiuous lags the veteran on the stage. 


We perceive that Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. of 
New York city, and one of the best poets of that me- 


tropolis, has been appointed by Gov. Thevop, Pay- 


master General of the Militia. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Messrs. Lilly and Wait of Boston, are republish- 
ng a series of pamphlets which lately appeared in 
England with the above title, and whieh contain a 
vast amount of chemical and philosophical informa- 


tion. The fifth number has just appeared. We have 
only room for a brief extract:— 


Why are porous or spongy substances, as feathers, 
fleecy matter, &c. bad conduetors of heat? 

Because, in great measure, of the quantity of air 
which they have in their structure; air being, proba- 
bly, the worst conductor known, that is, the sub- 
stance which, when at rest, impedes the passage of 
heat the most.— Arnott. 

_ Why does a drop of water roll about on a red-hot 
iron without evaporation? 

Because its surface becomes so highly polished as 
to reflect all the heat. If the heat be less, the water 
netrates the pores of the oxidated iron, and, losing 
its polish, is evaporated. 

hy is soft and flabby meat unfit for cooking? 

Because, after the rigidity has totally ceased, ani- 
mal flesh soon experiences the commencement of 
+ sg chemical changes which terminate in putrefac- 

on. 

Why do confectioners melt ice with common salt? 

Because they thus produce cold much greater than 
that of the original ice. 

Why do not springs freeze? 

Because the earth conducts cold or heat but slow- 
ly, and the most intense frosts penetrates but a few 
inches into it; the temperature of the ground, a few 


feet below its surface, is nearly the same all the world 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

We some time since received a pamphlet from 
New York, analysing and criticising with considera- 
ble severity Noah Webster’s Dictionary. It is from 
the pen of Lyman Cobb, and betrays a close and care- 
ful examination of the work it discusses. A New 


York paper, after giving some extracts from the re~ 
view, says:— 


The reviewer has given ten closely printed 9 
of contradictions the five 
two spelling-books, published by Mr. Webster, in 
which are exhibited not less than three or four thou- 
sand contradictions. Many of the words are spelled 
three, four, and even five different ways. Thus— 
bucanier is spelled buccanier, buccaneer, bucanneer, 
bucaneer, bucanier; diaresis, diaresy, diaeresis, die- 
resis, dieresy, &c.; others are changed in every book, 
as alchymy, alchemy, alchimy,alchimy ; chintz,chints, 
chintz and chints, &c. 

Mr. Cobb, the author of this review,has pointed out 
a multitude of defects, inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, and asserts, and attempts to prove, <onngsnttiabs 
ly we think,) ‘that the innovations and anomalies 
introduced by Mr. Webster in his several books, 
have done more to cause irregularity in orthography, 
than all the other works published in this country 
and in England for the last fifty years!” 

_ Weare still more ae on learning the faet, 
in this review, that Mr. Webster employed another 
person (Mr. Ely) to write his new spelling-book. 
‘This is manifestly a great impropriety, for the peo- 
ple of the United States, who have, for more than 
forty years, patronised and extensively used his old 
spelling-book, had a right to expect that Mr. Web- 
ster would call into requisition all his talents, ex 
rience and mental energies, in the compilation of this 
new and important elementary work. The reviewer 
states, On page 37, that “*the Elementary spell- 
ing-book is far more erroneous and defective than the 
American spelling-beok.” If this be so, and we think 
it is fully proved in the review of this work, which 
occupies ten pages of simall type, this book should 
not be received without a full and thorough examina- 
tion on the part of teachers and others interested in 
the instruction of youth., 


The second number of the Journal of Instruetion 
has just appeared, and fully sustains the promise 
held out in the first. The contents are well suited 
to the design of the work, and such as may be pe- 
rused with profit by all who take an interest in the 
important subject of public ahd private education. — 
We are surprised that a journal of this character has 
not been attempted before in this city. Philadelphia 
is distinguished for her universities and public 
schools, as well as for her men of learning, and it is 
but proper that the latter should have some special 
medium for conveying their thoughts and suggestions 
upon the subject of education to the public. Parents 
and Teachers will find the Journal of Instruction a 
most useful periodical. Its terms are so reasonable, 
as to place it within the reach of all. 


The Carlisle Expositor has entered upon the third 
year of its existence, in an improved guise. Mr, J. 
C. Hays is now associated with the former editor, 
in the editorial department and proprietorship. 


The whole population of France, exelusive of Cor- 


sica, is computed at 31,660,349 souls. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Walter Scott’s new tales, ‘*Castle Dangerous” 
and * Count Robert of Paris,” were published by 
the booksellers of this city on Tuesday. 


The Baltimore Holliday street theatre closed for 
the season on Saturday last. 


The Herrmann musicians who recently arrived in 
this country from France, and who have given two 
public concerts in New York, are spoken of in the 
highest terms of praise by the newspapers of that 
city. An intelligent correspondent of the New York 


American, says of them: ; 

“The Messrs. Herrmann certainly have not the 
brilliancy of the Italian Troupe, that blazed like a 
new constellation in our hemisphere a few years 
since. Their style is simple, chaste, natural, and 
unpretending,—they would be even tame and tire- 
some in the opera. But they have qualities which 
the Garcia school had not—at least in an equal de- 

ee—qualities more valuable te the American vo- 
calist in general, and the eloquent power of which 
must be personally felt to be appreciated. In time, 
in intonation, and we should judge (though their ver- 
nacular is to us an unknown tongue) in articulation 
too, they are very perfect: but in ¢hese particulars we 
have heard their equals. In management of voice, 
and in the delicate, exquisite shadings of ‘their cres- 
ceado and diminuendo, they certainly stand unrival- 
led. TYhe Italian Troupe rarely broke out into the 
fortissimo of full chorus, without a palpable harsh- 
ness that rung painfully upon theear. Messrs. Herr- 
mann never swell the voice beyond the compass of 
its mellow tones. Their forte is the rich deep ful- 
ness, their piano the breathstealing softness of the 
Eolian lyre. We entreat the chorus singers who are 
about to assist in the reproduction of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, to drink inspiration from the lips of these ora- 
again essay their high vo~ 
cation. Let them not, however, expect too much; 
there is no Signorina Garcia among them, to give 
the spirituelle of Shakspeare’s Ariel to their song;— 
they are merely men, and it is no inconsiderable part 
of che triumph of their art, that, with the organs of 


| our coarser sex, they manage ‘to discourse’ such 


‘excellent music.’ ” 


We insert this morning the third number of the 
‘¢ First Impressions of Europe,” by N. P. WILLIs. 
Thus far, they have been pretty letters, but light.— 
As the writer travels, however, he will improve. He 
has an observing eye and a fine genius—a tone some- 
what more manly, and his epistles will be more ac- 
ceptable. 


The Richmond Whig, says—‘* If the Asiatic cho- 
lera should reach America, it will make its first ap- 
pearance about Hudson’s Bay, or Newfoundland, and 
diverge.” 


THE MENAGERIE. 

We stepped in on Saturday to look at the Living 
Animals that for several weeks past have been in ex- 
hibition at No. 48, South Fifth street. The collec- 
tion is very large, the largest perhaps that has ever 
been exhibited in this country,and the animals appear 
to be under complete control. The slightest danger 
need not be apprehended from them, so well are those 
of a ferocious kind secured. There were a large 
number of spectators present, mothers with their 
children, strangers in the city, and many respectable 


me citizens. The room is kept in excellent order, no- 


thing of an offensive character being visible. This 
collection must have been made at an enormous ex- 
pense, and the enterprise of producing such a one 
deserves to be applauded and encouraged. The sub- 
jection under which the keeper has the lions, leo- 


® pards, Xc. Ke. is indeed remarkable. We saw him 


enter the cage of a lion and lioness, and thrust a hand 
in the mouth of each, which the huge creatures held 


@ Open at his command, displaying an immense vacuity, 


and rows of sharp teeth, which elicited an exclama- 
tion of alarm from the timid spectators. Young and 
old may be gratified with a visit to this Menagerie. 


A portion of the citizens of Allegheny county, 
have addressed a memorial to the members of the 
Pennsylvania legislature, praying for the repeal of 
the existing law against horse racing, at least so far 
as it respects their county. The arguments they use 
in bebalf of this petition, are as follows: — 


Many of the farmers and other most valuable citi- 
zens of the westero part ef this state, are exceeding- 
ly desirous of encouraging and improving the breed 


g of fine horses. And, whereas, the present law of 


this state against horse racing is such as prevents their4 


being able to procure any, or to have the choicest! 


amon 
them to be so, if brought, without an opportunity of 
seeing trials of their performance, whieh heb: ent 


= the people of this state 


in the back ground fi 
years as respects raising splendid horees; 


us; or of actually knowing | b 


given each of our sister states, which encourage trials 
of speed and performance of those noble animals on 
the course, decidedly the advantage over us in bring- 
ing them into market. In the states not prohibiting 
horse racing by law, we frequently hear of horses 
briaging from one to fre thousand dollars—whereas 
Pennsylvania has no chance to vie with them, while 
the severity of law prevents that spirit of emulation, 
in not only procuring the breed, but in understand- 
ing to take care of such a train of animals as would 
shortly supply our market with the best of saddle 
and harness horses, and at the same time remune- 
rate those who may choose to turn their attention 
to the improvement of stock in our country. 


CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

A great temperance meeting was recently held in 
Washington city. The Secretary of War, Governor 
Cass, presided, and Mr. Lownig, the Clerk of the 
Senate, acted as Secretary. Some most eloquent and 
appropriate speeches were delivered; one by Mr. 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey, from which we take 
the annexed passage, heartily recommending it to the 
attention of the reader, although we trust he requires 
not its admonition. 


Let me ask one moment’s indulgence while I add 
a word or two in reply to the great plea most fre- 
—_ urged in opposition to the temperance cause. 

mean, among intelligent men, and by many of high 

moral character. For their are many men of this 
class still against this cause, and their plea is, ** We 
drink temperately: we are guilty of no excesses: we 

are our own keepers, and we intend to pursue a mo- 

derate course: what evil can there be in the use of 
that which refreshes us, and harms nobody?” Sir, 

in view of what the temperance cause may, if faith- 

fully pursued, accomplish for our children and our 

country, this plea always fills my mind with pain. 

The truth is, these are the very men who alone stand 

in the way of the progress and success of this great 
design. If the hopes of its friends are to be blasted; 
if they are to look in vain for the consummation of 
its triumph in producing here a sober people, that 
result will be chargeable on those who denominate 
themselves temperate drinkers. Sir, the poor be- 
sotted wretch who reels and staggers along the public 
way, presents no object of temptation. Such as he, 

will never beguile our youth from the paths of so- 
briety. ‘The loathsomeness of his person furnishes 
an effectual antidote to the effect of his example. And 
were fione others but such as he, advocates for the 
use of ardent spirits, the mischief would die of itself. 

But it is the decent, the respectable, the temperate 
drinker, who comes before the eyes of our youth in 
the daily use of ardent spirits, the power of whose 
example surrounds them with an atmosphere that 
spreads a moral death. Sir, no man ever meant— 
no man ever deliberately determined to drink other- 
wise than temperately. It is this resolution which 
has proved the Pandora’s box from whence have pro- 
ceeded all those baneful consequences which have 
filled so many early graves, and spread wretchedness 
throughout our land. Go, ask the drunkard as he 
staggers over dissolution, whether he ever meant to 
drink to excess. He will answer, ‘* No—L never in- 
tended to drink but temperately. I never meant to 
beadrunkard. A drunkard! I abhored the thought. 
I resolved to drink temperately: and here I am, a 
wretched outcast from human sympathies. Lost to 
honour and usefulness here—and lost, I fear, to hea- 
ven and happiness hereafter.”’ Sir, if we could hear 
the language which issues from ten thousand graves; 
if we could turn aside the veil, and listen to the ac- 
cents that proceed from the world of retribution, we 
should hear but one verdict from the regions of de- 
spair—‘' It was the resolution to drink temperately, 
that hurried us hither.” ‘ 

Sir, we want a standard of temperate drinking. 
We want some safeguard for our youth and ourselves, 
Will the mere resolution to drink temperately, think 
you, prove a sufficient security? 1s there any father 

ere, who can die in peace with no better safeguard 
for his sons, than the force of such a resolution? 
Will any man tell me what it means? Is it to drink 
one glass, or six glasses, or twenty glasses? Is it not 
in effect to drink whatever quantity our vitiated taste 
may desire? This—this, sir, has been the fruitful 
cause of all the woes and tears, the mi and de- 
spair, which have overspread our land. if Ihada 
voice of thunder, I would peal it on the conscience 
of every temperate drinker. Sir, I shall look upon 
it as little less than a miracle, if such a man lives to 
be sixty, and dies a temperate man. There are (so 
to speak) nine chances to one, that he dies a drunk- 
ard. Should any one here deem me to have made an 
extravagant exhibition, let each man make for him- 
self his own calculation. Let him sum up the num- 
ber of all he ever knew, who have been hurried to 
the grave by the effect of ardent spirits, and of all who, 
though living, are now fast sinking under its power, 
and if the result is not a column of testimony, caleu- 
lated to astonish the understanding and to break the 
heart, I will surrender the question. Itis only a few 
weeks ago, since one of the friends of my youth, the 
fourth iu the same family, went down to the grave, 
a wretched victim of intemperance. Sir, what fa- 
mily is there araong us, that has not in some of its 
ranches, experienced effects from this source, which 
caused the heart to bleed? If then there is any sense 
of moral obligation; if there is here any heart filled 
with the love of country; if there be any sense of the 


worth of the immortal soul, let us unite to aid this| 


sacred cause. God has smiled upon it. It is on its 
way to success. It watits our resolution alone. 
other evils grow by n 
die if we neglect 27. 
this—the dictate of in 


t us inscribe on our breast 
spiration—‘* Touch not, taste 


not, handle not,” and the work will be done—and | b 


deliverance accomplished. 


According to a recent report concerning the con- 
dition of the Massachusetts State Prison, it would 
seem that intemperance has been the parent of crime 
in most cases with the tenants of that institution. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

In our last we expressed our fears, that this very 
important subject would not be brought before the Ge- 
neral Assembly this session. We were mistaken in 
that opinion, and are glad to learn that something 
decisive is likely to take place. A resolution was 
offered in the Senate by Mr. Cunningham, and, after 
some discussion, adopted, directing the committee 
on the judiciary to inquire into the expediency of re- 
porting a bill, providing for the entire abolition of 
imprisonment for debt. The friends of this measure 
will find a powerful auxiliary in the report of Col. R. 
M. Jonhson, recently presented to Congress. Itisan 
able and perspicuous document, replete with sound 
argument and just inferences. ‘The subject has long 
since enlisted the best talents of the nation, and none 
are more anxious for it than those who have given it 
the most thorough investigation. The following ex- 
tracts will no doubt be responded to by most of our 
readers, as breathing the purest patriotism and most 
enlightened philanthropy. 


Public sentiment, like the general tendency of our 
laws, is in favour of the unfortunate debtor. It speaks 
for liberty, and gives it an estimate above the value 
of gold. If there is a country on earth, in which per- 
sonal liberty has a claim to the protection of the law, 
paramount to every other claim, it is found on these 
western shores. But while the body, under any cir- 
cumstances, is liable to arrest on mesne process, or 
after judgment is obtained, whether to coerce a sur- 
render of property, or to punish for real insolvency, 
there is no security for liberty. ‘Till ‘the destinies 
of fortune shall be subject to human control, no citi- 
zen, however meritorious, is certain to close his days 
without being immured in the walls of a prison. If 
stolen goods are secreted, the oath of suspicion is ne- 
cessary to procure a search warrant; and then, the 

rson suspected is free from arrest, ull the property 
is found in his possession. But in case of debt, the 
person is liable to be arrested and ‘to be held in cus- 
tody, even under the mildest insolvent laws, till the 
debtor shall, on oath, make a surrender of his effects. 
The plea of necessary coercion furnishes a poor apo- 
logy. Man, held in confinement for one hour, by 
the lawful authority of his fellow citizen, is degraded 
in the estimation of society, and is liable to lose re- 
spect for himself. The spirit of freedom, which 
achieved, and which still sustains our independence, 
is broken; and he often sinks into a state of ruinous 
despondency—or is urged on to acts of desperation. 
—The enly safe course is to destroy the capias ad 
satisfaciendum, the writ which takes the body upon 
a judgment, and as experience may point the neces- 
sity of other measures to secure the surrender of the 
nts ar time will perfect them. The power ofthe 

state Legislatures is ample, and they will not fail to 
provide the remedy; and the committee believe it 
will be most wise to leave that power with the States. 
Whatever may be the theory of legislation, the true 
character of a system is demonstrated by its effects. 
If it renders society more free and happy, it should 
be retained; but if it augments the sufferings of the 
community, without producing benefits which will 
more than countefvail the evils, it ought to be aban- 
doned. ‘The spurious origin of this system, is not 
the leading point on which the committee would 
dwell—nor even the generous sympathies which its 
victims excite. Its ruinous consequences to society, 
without benefit even to the creditor, show the neces- 
sity of its abolition. 

The power of the creditor is generally exerted 
under feelings of irritation, and to satiate a spirit of 
revenge. ‘lhe American citizen, who has bled for 
his country, or whose penury has resulted from his 
father’s sacrifices in the cause of independence, is re- 
duced to a condition in which he cannot meet, with 
punctuality, the claims against him. What is the 
consequence? From that moment his liberty is for- 
feited to the discretion.of his creditor. His patriot- 
ism, his integrity of character, avail him nothing. If 
h@is permitted, in his daily exereise, to pass the 

nds of a prison wall, it is by the forbearance of 
afother. He is liable to be held in degrading cus- 
tody, even under the mildest laws of insolvency, till 
he shall have taken the oath prescribed; and then, 
like the culprit who has received punishment for his 
crime, he is discharged from prison. ‘This is the 
liberty which Americans enjoy, under the system ot 
imprisonment for debt. Even the illustrious Jeffer- 
son, that patriarch of liberty, and the virtuous and 
patriotic Monroe, whose lives were devoted to their 
country in its darkest hours, enjoyed their freedom, 
during the shades of retirement, not by the protec- 
tion of the law, but by the forbearance of their cre- 
ditors. Avcitizen cannot, by contract, consign him- 


All} d 
leet. This will decline and | break 


gnet to the in- 3 

enture, that purports to hold him, but the law will ‘ 

the fetter. A man may forfeit his liberty by 
€ ¢ommission of crime; the safety of society 

require that heshall be locked out from the world; 
ut the debtor is not convicted of a crime; his liberty 

is not dangerous to society; yet, by technical implica- 

tion, he may be consigned to prison. 

The slave, while he toils for his master, contri- . 
butes to the nation’s wealth , and the benefit of so- a 
ciety. The resources of a nation consist principally 24 
in the industry of its Citizens; and labour, by what- 
ever hands performed, is a contribution to the publie 
weal. But he who pinesa day in prison, drags out 
that portion of his life in useless indolence; starving 
in misery, or living upon another’s labour, while so- 
ciety is deprived of his own. The miseries of the 
debtor’s prison present a picture of wretchedness 
which fancy could scarcely draw. These miseries 
are not confined to the prisoner’s cell. They extend, 
in all their horror, to the humble dwelling of his fa- 
mily. The broken-hearted wife, surrounded with 
helpless, suffering children, weeping for the return 
of an affectionate father, innocent and ignorant of the 
fell destiny which doonis them to a state of untimely 
orphanage, is driven to despendency, and sometimes. 
acis of infamy. Nor is the evil obviated by the ar- ~ 
— that the mildness of the insolvent laws, 

urnishes an easy release from confinement. The 
moment a citizen enters’ a prison, at the command 
of his fellow-citizen, his mind is humbled; and the 
principle is the same, whatever may be the duration, 
whether it can deprive him of his liberty for a day, 
a month, a year, or three score years and ten. Not- 
withstanding all the boasting of the mildness of our 
insolvent laws, our jails are trowded with debtors— 
thousands are annually imprisoned for debt in these 
United States. The facts amply demonstrate, that 
the reaper, insolvent jaws do not furnish a remedy 


for the evil. Is must be eradicated by an entire and 
total abolition. 


self to bondage. He may fix his si 


The Richmond Whig, speaking of the debate on 
slavery, which recently occurred in the legislature 
of that State, says—‘*‘ A frequent attendant at Wash- 
ington, and a constant auditor of the debates in Con- 
vention, we declare most sincerely, that we have ne- 
ver heard any debate so eloquent, so sustained, and 
in which so great a number of speakers had appeared 
and commanded the attention of so numerous and in=*. 
telligent an audience.” The same editor promises 
to publish the entire debate, when concluded, in 
pamphlet form. 


On presenting in the Virginia Legislature, a peti- 
tion, praying for the Abolition of Slavery, signed by 
215 ladies, Mr. M‘Cuen, held the following lan- 

‘* Mr. Speaker, I feel it my duty and privilege to 
call upon this House for its serious consideration 
upon this subject. Iam authorized to say, that, had 
an opportunity offered, the petition would have been 
signed by almost every lady inthe county. Coming 
from that county, which contains more than one- 
tenth part of the black population West of the Blue 
Ridge, I do hope that it will receive that considera- 
tion which it deserves, and that it will be referred. 
Sir, the memorialists do not wish to mingle in the 
political transactions of the country; buf, surely, they 
have a right to express their opinions upon a subject 
so deeply interesting to themsel ves—to their posteri- 
ty—and to the whole community. That slavery.isa 
curse is admitted by all—that it is daily increasing 
and becoming every hour more formidable—that un- 
less something be done to arrest its progress, it will 
in time cover the whole Commonwealth in ruin and 
bloodshed, must be equally plain. 

** The tragedy of Southampton has awakened 
horrors appalling to the stoutest hearts; but to fe- 
males, exposed as they are, presents horrors ten-fold 
more terrible. They call upon this House, through 
me, as one of their representatives, as patriots, ta- 
thers and husbands, to arrest (by whatever remed 
their wisdom may see fit,) this scourge, which, like 
the locusts of Egypt, devours every thing green and 
flourishing in the land of their nativity—the land of 
their foretathers—where every tender recollection of 
their infancy—every hope of their maturer age—is 
treasured up. But they will sever all these ties, and 
seek in other lands, that contentment and safety which 
their own cannot afford them, if something is not 
done to arrest this threatening evil, alike ruinous to 
their peaceand safety, and that of the Commonwealth. 
They pray Heaven to give you the wisdom and in- 
dependence to adopt such measures as will in time 
extirpate slavery in Virginia, and restore tranquillity 
to them and the Commonwealth.” 


A public meeting of the citizens of Mechlenburg 
county, Va. recently took place, when resolutions 
wage passed, denouncing the Richmond Enquirer and 
all who advocate the project of slave emancipation, 
however remote. We quote a portion of the first 
resolution: 

‘* We proclaim it ‘trampet tongned’ to the Editor 
of the Enquirer, to the State of Virginia, and to the 
whole world, that we are the enemies even unto death, 
of all men, whether editors of newspapers, members 
of the Assembly, or of any other an body, or 
canting philan ists, who shall y, Or indi- 
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rectly, undertake to rob us of our property,"In our 
slaves, by word, act, or deed—nor will we be wheed- 
led by any insiduous promise of compensation which 
shall be offered.” 


We give a few more specimens of the spirit of this 
meeting, and of the views which one portion of the 
people of Virginia entertain upon the subject of slave 
emancipation. 

“‘ Resolved, That any legislation on, or discussion 


’ of, the emancipation of slaves in Virginia, is endan- 


gering our safety, destructive of our property, and 
an invasion of our rights. 

‘¢ Resolved, That our membersof the House of De- 
legates, and our Senator, are hereby instructed, to 
vote against, (in any shape whatever, in which 
they may be presented, ) the emancipation of slaves, 
= the creation of any loan on the credit of the 

tate. 

** Resolved, That we will support no press nor any 
Editor of a newspaper, which advocates the emanci- 
pation of the slaves; and that we will use our influence 
and exertions to prevent the circulation of any such 
newspaper among us.” . 


A correspondent of the Albany Argus, says:— 
‘Three married women with several children de- 
serted by their husbands on a street in the suburbs of 
this city, applied to a family in their neighbourhood 
for meat, stating that they had had nothing to eat for 
two days past. There are many other similar cases 
in other parts of the city.” 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACT FROM COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 
These were wild times—the antipodes of ours; 
Ladies there were, who oftener saw themselves 
In the broad lustre of a foeman’s shield 
Than ina mirror, and who rather sought 
To match themselves in battle, than in dalliance 
To meet a lover’s onset—But though Nature 
Was outraged thus, she was not overcome. 

Feudal Times. 


Brenhilda, Countess of Paris, was one of those 
stalwart dames who willingly hazarded themselvesin 
the front of battle, which, during the first crusade, 
was as common as it was possible for a very unna- 
tural custom to be, and, in fact, gave the real in- 


* stances ofthe Marphisas and Bradamantes, whom 


the writers of romance delight to paint, assigning 
them sometimes the advantage of invulnerable arm- 
our, ora spear whose thrust did not admit of being 
resisted, in order to soften the improbability of the 
weaker sex being frequently victorious over the male 
part of the creation. , 

But the spell of Brenhilda was of a more simple 
nature, and rested chiefly in her great beauty. 

From a girl, she despised the pursuits of her sex; 
and they who ventured to become suitors for the hand 
of the young Lady of Aspramonte, to which warlike 
fief she had succeeded, and which perhaps encourag- 
ed her in her fancy, received for answer, that they 
roust first merit it by their good behaviour in the lists. 
The father of Brenhilda was dead; her mother was 
of a laps temper, and easily kept under manage- 
ment by the young lady herself. : 

Brenhilda’s numerous suitors readily agreed to 
terms which were too much according to the man- 
ners of the age to be disputed. A tournament was 
held at the Castle of Aspramonte, in which one half 
of the gallant assembly rolled headlong before their 
successful rivals, and withdrew from the lists morti- 
fied and disappointed. The successful party among 
the suitors were expected to be summoned to joust 
among themselves. But they were surprised at be- 
ing made acquainted with the lady’s further will. — 
She aspired to wear armour herself, to wield a lance, 
and back a steed, and prayed the nights that they 
would permit a lady, whom they professed to honor 
so highly, to mingle in their games of chivalry. The 
young knights courteously received their young mis- 
tress in the lists, and smiled at the idea of her hold- 
ing them triumphantly against so many gallant cham- 
pions of the other sex. But the vassals and old ser- 
vants of the Count, her father, smiled to each other, 
and intimated a different result than the gallants an- 
ticipated. The Knights who encountered the fair 
Brenhilda were one by one stretched on the sand; 
nor was it to be denied that the situation of tilting 
with one of the handsomest women of the time, was 
an extremely embarrassing one. Each youth was 
bent to withhold his charge in full volley, to cause 
his steed to swerve at the full shock, or in'some other 
way to flinch from doing the utmost which was ne- 
cessary to gain the victory, lest, in so gaining it, he 
might cause irreparable injury to the beautiful oppo- 
nent he tilted with. But the Lady of Aspramonte 
was not one who could be conquered by less than the 
exertion of the whole strergth and talents of the vie- 
tor. The defeated suitors departed from the lists 
the more mortified at their discomfiture, because Ro- 
bert of Paris arrived at sunset, and, understandire 
what was going forward, sent his name to the bar- 
riers, as that of a knight who would willingly forego 
the reward of the tournament, in case he had the for- 
tune to gain it, declaring that neither lands nor la- 
dies’ charms were what he came thither to seek.— 
Brenhilda, piqued and mortified, chose a new lance, 
mounted her best steed, and advanced into the lists 
as one determined to avenge upon the new assailant’s 
brow the slight of her charms which he seemed to 
express. Bat whether her displeasure had some- 


what interfered with her usual skill, or whether she 


had, like others of her sex, felt a partiality towards 


one whose heart was not particularly set upon gain- 
ing hers—or whether, asis often said on such ocea- 
sions, her fated hour was come, 80 it was that Count 
Robert tilted with his usual address and good fortune. 
Brenhilda of Aspramonte was Unhorsed and unhelm- 
ed, and stretched on the earth, and the beautiful face, 
which faded from very red to deadly pale before the 
eyes of the victor, produced its natural effect in rais- 
ing the value of his conquest. He would, in confor- 
mity with his resolution, have left the castle, after 
having mortified the vanity of the lady; but her mo- 
ther opportunely interposed; and when she had satis- 
fied herself that no serious injury had been sustained 
by the young heiress, she returned her thanks to the 
stranger knight who had taughther daughter a lesson 
which, she trusted, she would not easily forget.— 
Thus tempted to do what he secretly wished, Count 
Robert gave ear to those sentiments which naturally 
whispered to him to bein no hurry to withdraw. 

He was of the blood of Charlemagne, and what 
was still of more consequence in the young lady’s 
eyes, one of the most renowned of Norman knigiits 
iu that jousting day. After a residence of ten days 
in the castle of Aspramonte, the bride and bride- 
groom set out, for such was Count Robert’s will, 
with a competent train, to our Lady of the Broken 
Lances, where it pleased him to be wedded. ‘I'wo 
knights, who were waiting to do battle, as’ was the 
custom of the place, were rather disappointed at the 
nature of the cavalcade, which seemed to interrupt 
their purpose. But greatly were they surprised 
when they received a cartel from the betrothed cou- 
ple, offering to substitute their own persons in the 
room of other antagonists, and congratulating them- 
selves in commencing their married lifé in a manner 
so consistent with that which they had hitherto led. 
They were victorious, as usual, and the only persons 
having oceasion to rue the complaisance of the Count 
and his bride, were the two strangers, one of whom 
broke an arm in the rencontre, and the other dislo- 
cated his collar bone. 

Count Robert’s course of knight-errantry did not 
seem to be in the least intermitted by his marriage; 
on the contrary, when he was called upon to support 
his renown, his wife was often known also in military 
exploits, nor was she inferior to him in thirst after 
fame. ‘They both assumed the Cross at the same 
time, that being then the predominating folly in Eu- 
rope. 

The Countess Brenhilda was now above six and 
twenty years old, with as much beauty as can well 
fallto the share of an Amazon. A figure, of the 
largest feminine size, was surmounted by a noble 
countenarfte, to which even repeated warlike toils 
had not given more than a sunny hue, relieved by 
the dazzling whiteness of such parts of her face as 
were not usually displayed. 

As Alexius gave orders that his retinue should re- 
turn to Consiantinople, he spoke in private to the 
Follower, Achilles Tatius, The Satrap answered 
with a submissive bend of the head, and separated 
with a few attendants from the main body of the Em- 
peror’s retinue. The principal road to the city was, 
of course, filled with the troops, and with the nu- 
merous crowds of spectators, all of whom were in- 
convenienced in some degree by the dust and heat of 
the weather. 

Count Robert of Paris had embarked his horses on 
board of ship, and all his retinue, except an oid 
squire or valet of his own, and an attendant of his 
wife. He felt himself more incommoded in this 
crowd than he desired, especially as his wife shared 
it with him, and began to look among the scattered 
trees which fringed the shores down almost to the 
tide-mark, to see if he could discern any by-path 
which might carry them more circuitously, but more 
pleasantly, to the city, and afford them at the same 
time, what was their principal object in the East, 
strange sights, or adventures in chivalry. A broad 
and beaten path seemed to promise them all the 


enjoyment which shade could give in a warm climate. | 


The ground through which it wound its way was 
beautifully broken by the appearance of temples, 
churches, and kiosks, and here and there a fountain 
distributed its silver produce, like a benevolent indi- 
vidual, who, self-denyiag to himself, is liberal toall 
others who are in necessity. The distant sound of 
the martial music still regaled their way; and, at the 
same time, as it detained the populace on the hich 
road, prevented the strangers from becoming incom- 
moded with fellow travellers. , 


_ Rejoicing in the abated heat of the day—wonder- 
ing, at the same time, at the various kinds of archi- 
tecture, the strange features of the landscape, or ac- 
cidental touches of manners exhibited by those who 
met or passed them upon their journey, they strolled 
easily onwards, One figure particularly caught the 
attention of the Countess Brenhilda. ‘This was an old 
man of great stature, engaged, apparently, so deepil 
with the roll of parchment which he held in his hang, 
that he paid no attention to the objects which we 
passing around him. Deep thought appeared to 
reign on his brow, and his eye was of that piercing 
kind which seems designed toseagch and winnow the 
frivolous from the edifying part of human discussion, 
and limit its inquiry to the last. ising his eyes 
slowly from the parchment on which he had been gaz~ 
ing, the look of Agelastes—for it was that sage him- 
self—encountered those of Count Robert and his lady, 
and addressing them with the kindly epithet of ‘‘my 
children,” he asked if they had missed their roa}, or 


whether there was any thing else in which he could 
do them any | 


‘*We are strangers, father,” was the answer, 
** from a distant country, and belonging to the army 
which has passed hither upon pilgrimage; one object 
brings us here in common, we hope, with all that host. 
We desire to pay our devotions where the great ran- 
som was paid tor us, and to free, by our good swords, 
enslaved Palestine, from the usurpation and tyranny 
of the infidel. When we have said this, we have 
announced our highest human motive. Yet Robert 
ef Paris and his Countess would not willingly set 
their foot ona land, save what should resound its 
echo. They have not been accustomed to move in 
silence upon the face of the earth, and they would 
purchase an eternal life of fame, though it were at 
the price of mortal existence.” 

** You seek, then, to barter safety for fame,” said 
Agelastes, ‘*though you may, perchance, throw 
death into the scale by which you hope to gain it?? 

** Assuredly,” said Count Robert; *‘ nor is there 
one wearing such a belt as this, to whom such a 
thought is stranger.” 

‘* And as 1 understand,” said Agelastes, ‘* your 
lady shares with your honorable self in those valor- 
ous resolutions?—Can this be?” 

‘* You may undervalue my female courage, father, 
if such is your will,” said the Countess; ‘* but I speak 
in presence of a witness who can attest the truth, 
when I say, thataman of half your years had not 
doubted the truth with impunity.” 

‘* Nay, Heaven protect me from the lightning of 
your eyes,” said Agelastes, whether in anger or in 
scorn. I bear an wgis about myself against what | 
should else have feared. But age, with its incapa- 
cities, brings also its apologies. Perhaps, indeed, 
it isone like me whom you seek to find, and in that 
case I should be happy to render to you such services 
as it is my duty to offer to all worthy knights.” 

**] have already said,” replied Count Robert, ‘‘that 
afier the accomplishment of my vow,”—he looked 
upwards and crossed himself, —*‘there is nothing on 
earth to which Lam more bound, than to celebrate 
my name in armsas becomes a valiantcavalier. When 
men die obscurely, they die forever. Had my an- 
cestor Charles never lett the paltry banks of the Saale, 
he had not now been much better known than any 
vine-dresser who wielded his pruning-hook in the 
same territories. But he bore him like a brave man, 
and his name is deathless in the memory of the wor- 
thy.” 

v’Young man,” said the old Grecian, ‘‘although it 
is but seldom that such as you, whom I was made to 
serve and to value, visit this country, it is not the less 
true that lam well qualified to serve you in the mat- 
ter which you have so much at heart. My acquain- 
tance with nature has been so perfect and so long, 
that, during its continuance, she has disappeared, 
andanother world has been spread before me, in 
which she has but little to do. ‘hus the curious 
stores which I have assembled,are beyoud the re- 
searches of other men, and not to be laid before those 
whose deeds of valor are to be beunded by the ordi- 
nary probabilities of every-day nature. No roman- 
cer of your romantic country, ever devised such ex- 
traordinary adventures out of his own imagination, 
and to feed the idle wonder of those wiio sat Iisten- 
ing around, as those which I know, not of idle inven- 
tion, but of real positive existence, with the means of 
achieving and accomplishing the conditions of each 
adventure.” 

“If such be your real profession,” said the French 
Count, ‘‘you have met one of those whom you chiefly 
search for; nor will my Countess and I stir farther 
upon our road until you have pointed out to us some 
ot those adventures which it is the business of errant- 
knights to be industrious in seeking out.” 

So saying, he sat down by the side of the old man; 
and his lady, with a degree of reverence which had 
something ia it almost diverting, followed his exam- 

ibe. 

“‘We have fallen right, Brenhilda,” said Count 
Robert; ‘‘our guardian angel has watched his charge 
carefully. —Here have we come among ar ignorant 
set of pedants, chattering their absurd language, and 
holding more important the least look that a coward- 
ly Emperor can give, than the best blow that a good 
knight can deal. Believe me, I was well nigh think- 
ing that we had done ill to take the cross—God for- 
give such an impious doubt! Yet here, when we 
were even despairing to find the road to fame, we 
have met with one of those excellent men whom the 
knights of yore were wont to find sitting by springs, 
by crosses, and by altars, ready to direct the wander- 
ing knight where fame was to be found. Disturb 
him not, my Brenhilda,” said Count, ‘*but let him 
recall to himself his stories of the ancient time, and 
thou shalt see he will enrich us with the treasures of 


-his information.” 


“If,” replied Agelastes,”” after some pause, 
have waited fora longer term than human life is 
granted to most men, L shall still be overpaid by de- 
dicating what remains of existence to the service of 
a pair so devoted to chivalry. What first occurs to 
me isa story of our Greek country, so famous in ad- 
ventures, and which I shall briefly detail to you: 

‘** Afar hence, in our renowned Grecian Archipe- 
lago, amid storms and whirlpools, rocks which, chang~ 
ing their character, appear to precipitate themselves 
against each other, and billows that are never in’a 
pacific state, lies the rich island of Zulichium, in- 
habited, notwithstanding its wealth, by a very few na- 
tives, who live only upon the sea-eoast. ‘Ihe inland 
part of the island is one immense moui:tain, or pile 
of mountains, amongst which, those who dare ap- 
proach near enough, may, we are assured, discern the 
moss grown and antiquated towers and pinnacles of a 


stately, but ruinous castle, the habitation of the so- ~ 
vereigo of the island, in which she has been enchant- 


ed for a great many years. 

‘* A bold knight who came upon 8 pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, made a vow to deliver this unhappy vic- 
tim to pain and sorcery; feeling, with justice, vehe- 
mently offended, that the fiends of darkness should 
exercise any authority near the Holy 
might be termed the very fountain of light. Two of 
the oldest inhabitants of the island undertook to 
guide him as near to the main gate as they durst, nor 
did they approach it more closely than the length of 
abow-shot. Here, then, abandoned to himself, the 
brave Frank set forth upon his enterprise, with a stout 
heart, and Heaven alone to friend. The fabric which 
he approached shcwed, by its gigantic size, and 
splendour of outline, the power and wealth of the 
potentate who had erected it. The brazen gates un- 
folded themselves as if with hope and pleasure; and 
aerial voices swept around the spires and turrets, con- 


gratulating the genius of the place, it might be, up- © 


on the expected approach of its deliverer. 
‘* The knight passed on, not unmoved with wonder, 


though untainted by fear; andthe Gothic splendours © 
which he saw were of a kind highly to exalt his idea _ 
of the beauty of the mistressfor whoma prison house 
had been so richly decorated. Guards there were in 


Eastern dress and arms, upon bulwark and buttress, 


in readiness, it appeared, to bend their bows; but — 


the warriors were motionless and silent, and took no 
more notice of the armed step of the knight than if 
a monk or hermit had approached their guarded 
post. They were living, and yet, as to all power 
and sense, they might be considered among the dead. 


If there was truth in the old tradition, the sun had . 


shone and the rain had fallen upon them for more 
than four hundred changing seasons, without their 


being sensible of the geuial warmth of the one or the ~ 


coldness of the other. Like the Israelites in the 


desert, their shoes had not decayed, nor their vest- | 
ments waxed old. As Time left them, so and with- ~ 
out alteration was he again to find them.” The 


philosopher began now to recall what he had heard 
of the cause of their enchantment. 

‘* The sage, to whom this potent charm is imputed, 
was one of the Magi who followed the tenets of Zo- 
roaster. He had come to the court of this youthful 
Princess, who received him with every attention 
which gratified vanity could dictate, so that in a short 
time her awe of this grave personage was lost in the 
sense of ascendancy which her beauty gave her over 
him. It wasno difficult matter—in fact it happens 
every day—for the beautiful woman to lull the wise 
man into what is not unaptly called a fool’s paradise. 
The sage was induced to attempt feats of youth 
which his years rendered ridiculous; he could com- 
mand the elements, but the common course of nature 
was beyond his power. When, therefore, he exert- 
ed his magic strength, the mountains bent and the 
seas receded; but when the philosopher attempted 
to lead forth the Princess of Zulichium in the youth- 


ful dance, youths and maidens turned their heads — 
should make too manifest the ludi- 


aside, lest the 
crous ideas with which they were impressed. 
‘**Unhappily, as the aged, even the wisest of them, 
will forget themselves, so the young naturally enter 
into an alliance to spy out, ridicule, and enjoy their 
foibles. Many were the glances which the Princess 
sent among her retinue, intimating the nature of the 
amusement which she received trom the attentions 
of her formidable lover. 
her caution, and a glance was detected, expressin 
to the old man the ridicule and contempt in which 
he had been all along held by the object of his affec- 
tions. Earth has no passion so bitter as love con- 
verted to hatred; and while the sage bitterly regret- 
ed what he had done, he did not the less resent the 


light-hearted folly of the Princess by which he had | 


been duped. 

‘* If, however, he was angry, he possessed the art 
to conceal it. Nota word, nota look, expressed the 
bitter disappointment which be had received. A 
shade of melancholy, or rather gloom, upon his brow 
alone intimated the coming storm. The Princess 


became somewhat alarmed; she was besidesextreme- | 
ly good-naturéd, nor had her intentions of Jeading | 1 


the old man into what would render him ridiculous, 


been so accurately planned with malice prepense, as § 


She 


they were the effect of accident and chance. 


saw the pain which he suttered, and thought toend @ 
it by going up to him, when about to retire, and kind- 


ly wishing him good-night. 
‘«¢ ¢ You say well, daughter,’ said the sage, * good- 


night—but who, of the numbers who hear me, shall 7% b 


say good morning?’ 


‘* The speech drew little attention, although two , ; 
or three persons to whom the character of the sage § 


Land, which 4 


In proeessof time, she lost | 
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was known, fied from the Island that very night, and 


by their report made known the circumstances at- J 


tending the first infliction of this extrao:dinary spell 
on those who remained within the castle. 


A sleep | 
like that of death fell upon them, and was not re- © 


moved. Most of the inhabitants left the island; the © ¥ 


few who remained were cautious how they approach- 
ed the castle, and watched until some bold adventur- 
ershould bring that happy awakening which the 


| speech of the sorcerer seemed in some degree to in- 


timate. 
‘*‘Never seemed there a fairer opportunity for that 
awakening to take 


of Artavan de Hautlieu was placed upon those 


chanted courts. On the left, lay the palace and doe 4 


jon-keep; but the right, more attractive, seemed to 
invite to the apartment of the women. Ata side 


door, reclined on a couch, two guards of the harem 7 
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with their naked swords grasped in their hands, and 
features, fiendishly contorted between sleep and dis- 
solution, seemed to menace death to any that should 
This threat deterred not Ar- 
tavan de Hautlieu. He approached the entrance, 
when the doors, like those of the great entrance to 
the castle, made themselves instantly acne to 
him. A guard-room of the same effeminate soldiers 
received him, nor could the strictest examination 


4 ® have discovered to him whether it was sleep or death 
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onsort remained by his side. 


which arrested the eyes that seemed to look apenend 

prohibit his advance. Unheeding 

‘stincuished beauty were visible in the attitude o 
assumed their dress for the 
night. ‘There was much 19 this scene which might 

seu: i rt was fixed upon achieving the free- 
Princess, nor did he suffer him- 
self to be withdrawn from that object by any inferior 
consideration. He past on, therefore, to a little ivory 
door, which, after a moment’s pause, as if in maiden- 
ly hesitation, gave way like the rest, and yielded ac- 
cess to the sleeping apartment of the Princess herself. 
A soft light resembling that of evening, penetrated 
into a chamber where every thing seemed contriv- 
ed to exalt the luxury of slamber. The heaps of 
cushions, which formed a stately bed, seemed rather 
to be touched than impressed by the form of anymph 
of fifteen, the renowed Princess of Zulichium.” 

«Without interrupting you, good father,” said the 
Countess Brenhilda, “it seems to me that we can com | 
prehend the picture of a woman aslee without much 
dilating upon it, and that such a subject is little re- 
commended either by our age or by yours.” 

‘Pardon me, noble lady,” answered Agelastes, 
‘‘the most approved part of my story has ever been 
this passage, awd while Lnow suppress it in obedience 
to your command, bear notice, I pray you, that I 
sacrifice the most beautiful part of the tale.” 

Brenhilda,” added the Count, am surprised 
you think of interrupting a story which has hitherto 
proceeded with so much fire; the telling of a few 
words more or less will surely have a much greater 
influence upon the sense of the narrative, than such 
an addition can possibly possess over our sentiments 
of action.” 

‘As you will,” said his lady, throwing herself 
arelessly back upon the seat; ‘*but methinks the 

worthy father protracts this discourse, till it becomes 
of a nature more trifling than interesting.” —» 

‘«‘ Brenhilda,” said the Count, ‘* this is the first 
ime I have remarked in you a woman’s weakness.” 

“T may as weil say, Count Robert, that it is the 
first time,” answered Brenhilda, ‘* that you have 
shown to me the inconstancy of your sex.” 

‘¢ Gods and goddesses,” said the philosopher, ‘‘was 

ver known a quarrel more absurdly founded! The 
‘ountess is jealous of one whom her husband prob- 
nbly never will see, nor is there any prospect that 
he Princess of Zulichium will be hereafter better 
nown to the modern world, than if the curtain hung 
efore her tomb.” 

“¢ Proceed,” said Count Robert of Paris; ‘* if Sir 
Artavan of Hautlieu has not accomplished the enfran- 
-hisement of the Princess of Zulichium, I make a 
ow to our Lady of the Broken Lances”—— 

‘* Remember,” said the lady, interfering, ‘* that 
you are already under a vow to free the Sepulchre of 
30d; and to that, methinks, all lighter engagements 
light give place.” 

** Well, lady—well,” said Count Robert, but half 


Batisfied with this interference, **1 will not engage 


ryself, you may be assured, on any adventure which 
ay claim precedence of the enterprise of the Holy 
Sepulchre, to witch we are all bound.” 

** Alas!” said Agelastes, **the distance of Zuli- 
hium from the speediest route to the Sepulchre is 
small, that’’ 
** Worthy father,” said the Countess, ** we will, 
Tit pleases you, hear yourdale to an end, and then 
Jetermine what we will do. We Norman ladies, de- 


meecendants of the old Germans, claim a voice with 


bur lords in the council which precedes the battle; 
wor has our assistance in the conflict been deemed 
sitczether useless. ” 

The tone in which this was spoken conveyed an 
wkward inuendo to the philosopher, who began to 
oresee that the guidance of the Norman knight would 
e more difficult than he had foreseen, while his 

He took up, there- 
gore, his oratory on somewhat a lower key than be- 
ore, and avoided those warm descriptions which had 


meiven some offence to the Countess Brenhilda. 


_*Sir Artavan de Hautlieu,” says the story, ‘*con- 
idered in what way he should aceost the sleeping 
amsel, when it occurred to him in what manner the 
fiarm would be most likely to be reversed. I am in 
our judgment, fair lady, if he judged wrong in re- 
olving that the method of his address should be a 
iss upon the lips.” ‘The colour of Brenhilda was 
mewhat heightened, but she did not deem the ob- 
rvation worthy of notice. 
‘* Never had so innocent an action,” continued the 
Philosopher, ‘an effect more horrible, The delight- 
| light of a summer evening was instantly chan 

0 a strange lurid hue, which infected ‘with sul- 
hur, seemed to breathe suffocation through the 
partment. The rich hangings and splendid furniture 
i the chamber, the very walls themselves, were 
anged into huge stones tossed together at random, 
ke the inside of a wild beast’s den, nor was the den 
@*clf without an inhabitant. The beautiful and in- 


nt lips to which Artavan de Hautliew had ap- 


proached his own, were now changed ‘into the hide- 
ous and bizarre form and bestial aspect of a fiery dra- 
gon. A moment she hovered upon the wing, and it 
is said, that had Sir Artavan found courage to repeat 
his salute three times, he would then have remained 
master of all the wealth, and the disenchanted prin- 
cess. But the opportunity was lost, and the dragon, 
or the creature who seemed such, sailed out at a side 
window upon its broad pennons, uttering loud wails 
of disappointment.” 

Here ended the story of Agelastes. ‘* The Prin- 
cess,” he said, is still supposed to abide her doom 
in the Island of Zulichium, and several knights have 
undertaken the adventure; but I know not whether 
it was the fear of saluting the sleeping maiden, or 
that of approaching the dragon into which she was 
transformed; but so it is, the spell remains unachiev- 
ed. I know the way,and if you say the word, you 
may be to-morrow on the road to the castle of en- 
chantment.” 


The Countess heard this proposal with the deepest 
anxiety, for she knew that she might, by opposition, 
determine her husband irrevocably upon following 
out the enterprise. She stood, therefore, with a ti- 
mid and bashtul look, strange ina person whose bear- 
ing was generally so dauntless, and prudently left it 
to the uninfluenced mind of Count Robert to form 
the resolution which should best please him. 


‘** Brenhilda,” he said, taking her hand, * fame 
and honour are Cear to thy husband as ever they 
were to knight who buckled a brand upon his side. 
Thou hast done, perhaps, I may say, for me, what 
I might in vain have looked for from Jadies of thy 
condition; and, therefore, thou mayest well expect a 
casting voice in such points of deliberation. Why 
dost thou wander by the side of a foreign and un- 
healthy shore, instead of the banks of the lovely 
Seine?—Why dost thou wear a dress unusual to thy 
sex’?—Why dost thou seek death, and think it little, 
in comparison of shame?’—Why? but that the Count 
of Paris may have a bride worthy of him.—Dost 
thou think that this affection is thrown away’? No, 
by the saints! Thy knight repays it as he best ought, 
and sacrifices to thee every thought which thy affec- 
tion may less than entirely approve!” 


Poor Brenhilda, confused as she was by the various 
emotions with which she was agitated, now in vain 
endeavoured to maintain the heroic deportment which 
her character as an Amazon required from her. She 
attempted to assume the proud and lofty look which 
was properly her own, but failing in the effort, she 
threw herself in the Count’s arms, hung round his 
neck, and wept like a village maiden, whose true 
love is pressed for the wars. Her husband; a little 
ashamed, while he was much moved by this burst of 
affection in ene to whose character it seemed an un- 
usual attribute, was, at the same time, pleased and 
proud that he could have awakened an affection so 
genuine and so gentle in a soul so high-spirited and 
so unbending. 


thus,” he said, my Brenhilda! would 
not have it thus, either for thine own sake or for 
mine. Do not let this wise old man suppose that 
thy heart is made of the malleable stuff which forms 
that of other maidens; and apologize to him, as may 
well become thee, for having prevented my under- 
taking the adventurer of Zulichium, which he re- 
commends.” 


It was not easy for Brenhilda to recover herself, 
after having afforded so notable an instance how na- 
ture can vindicate her rights, with whatever rigour 
she may have been disciplined or tyrannized over. 
Witha look of ineffable affection, she disjoined herself 
from her husband, still keeping hold of his hand, 
and turning to the old man with a countenance in 
which the half effaced tears were succeeded by smiles 
of pleasure and of modesty, she spoke to Agelastes 
as she would to a person whom she respected, and 
towards whom she had some offence tu atone. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther,” she said, respectfully, ‘‘be not angry with 
me that I should have been an obstacle to one of the 
best knights that ever spurred steed, undertaking the 
enterprise of thine encharfted Princess; but the truth 
is, that in our land, where knighthood and religion 
agree in permitting only one lady love, and one lady 
wife, we do not quite so willingly see our husbands 
ran into danger—especially of that kind where lone- 
ly ladies are the parties relieved—and—and kisses 
are the ransom paid. I have as much confidence in 
my Robert’s fidelity, as a lady can have in a loving 
kuight, but still—” 

‘*Lovely lady,” said Agelastes, who, notwith- 
standing his highly artificial character, could not help 
being moved by the simple and sincere affection of 
the handsome young pair, ** you have done no evil. 
The state of the Princess is no worse than it was, and 
there cannot be a doubt that the knight fated to re- 
lieve her, will appear at the destined period.” 

The Countess smiled sadly, and shook her head, 
** You do not know,” she said, **how powerful is the 
aid of which I have unhappily deprived this unfortu- 
nate lady, by a jealousy which 1 now feel to have 
been alike paltry and unworthy; and such is my re- 
gret, that I could find in my heart to retract my ep- 
position to Count Robert undertaking this adven- 
ture.”’ She looked at her husband with some anxiety, 
as one that had made an offer she would not willingly 
ee accepted, and did not recover her courage until 

e said, decidedly, ‘* Brenhilda, that may not be.” 

‘** And why, then, may not Brenhilda herself take 
the adventure,” continued the Countess, ‘‘ since she 
can neither fear the charms of the Princess, nor the 
terrors of the dragon?” 

‘* Lady,” said Agelastes, ** he Princess must be 


awakened by the kiss of love, and not by that of 
friendship.” 
* A suflicient reason,” said the Countess, smiling, 


adventure of which the conditions are so regulated.” 

** Noble minstrel, or herald, or by whatever name 
this country calls you,” said Count Robert, ‘‘ accept 
a small remuneration for an hour so pleasantly spent, 
though spent unhappily in vain. I should make some 
apology tor the meanness of my offering, but French 
knights, you may have occasion to know, are more 
full of fame than of wealth.” 

**Not for that, noble Sir,” replied Agelastes, 
**would I refuse your munificence; a besant from 
your worthy hand, or that of your noble minded lady, 
were centupled in its value, by the eminence of the 
persons from whom it came. I would hang it round 
my neck by a string of pearls, and when I came into 
the presence of knights and of ladies, 1 would pro- 
claim this addition to my achievements of armorial 
distinction, was bestowed by the renowned Count 
Robert of Paris, and his unequalled lady. The knight 
and the Countess looked on each other, and the lady, 
taking trom her finger a ring of pure gold, prayed 
the old man to accept of it as a mark of her esteem 
and her husband’s. ‘* With one other condition,” 
said the philosopher, ‘* which I trust you will not 
find altogether unsatisfactory. Ihave, on the way 
to the city by the most pleasant road, a small kiosk, 
or hermitage, where I sometimes receive my friends, 
who, I venture to say, are the most respectable per- 
sonages of this empire. ‘Two or three of these will 
probably honour my residence to-day, and partake 
of the provision it aifords. Could I add to these the 
company of the noble Count and Countess of Paris, 
I should deem my poor habitation honoured forever. ” 

‘* How say you, my noble wife?” said the Count. 
‘* The company of a minstrel befits the highest birth, 
honours the highest rank, and adds to the greutest 
achievements; and the invitation does us too much 
credit to be rejected.” 

**lt grows somewhat late,” said the Countess; 
** but we came not here to shun a sinking sun ora 
darkening sky, and I feel it my duty, as well as my 
satisfaction, to place at the command of the good fa- 
ther every pleasure which it is in my power to offer 
to him, for having been the means of your neglecting 
his advice. ”’ 

‘* The path is so short,” said Agelastes,‘** that we 
had better keep our preséut mode of travelling,if the 
lady should not want the assistance of horses. 

** No horses on my account,” said the Lady Bren- 
hilda. ‘* My waiting-woman, Agatha, has what ne- 
cessaries I may require; and for the rest, no knight 
ever travelled so little embarrassed with baggage as 
my husband.” 

Agelastes, therefore, led the way through the deep- 
ening wood, which was freshened by the cooler 
breath of evening, and his guests accompanied him. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. | 
HAVRE. 

This is one of those places which scribbling tra- 
vellers hurry through with a erisp mention of their 
arrival and departure, but as I have passed a day here 
upon custom-house compulsion, and passed it plea- 
santly too, and as I have an evening entirely to my- 
self, and a good fire, why I will order another pound 
of wood, (they sell it like a drug here, ) and Monsieur 
and Mademoiselle Somebcdies, ‘‘violin players right 
from the hands of Paganinf, only fifteen years of age, 
and miracles of music,” (so says the placard, ) may 
delight other lovers of precocious talent thanI. Pen, 
ink, and paper, for number two! 

If I had not been warned against being astonished 
short of Paris, | should have thought Havre quite an 
affair. I certainly have seen more that is novel and 
amusing since morning than | ever saw before in any 
seven days of my life. Nota face, not a building, 
not a dress, nota child even, not a stone in the street, 
nor shop, nor woman, nor beast of burden, looks in 
any comparable degree like its namesake the other 
side of the water. 

lt was very provoking to eat a salt supper and go 
to bed in that tiresome birth again last night, with a 
French hotel in full view, and no permission to send 
ior a fresh biscuit even, or a cup of milk. It was 
nine o’clock when we reached the pier, and at that 
late hour there was, of course, no officer to be had 
for permission to land; and there paced the patrole, 
with his high black cap and red pompon, up and down 
the quay, within six feet of our tafferel, and.a shot 
from his arquebuss would have been the consequence 
of avy unlicensed communication with the shore. It 
was something, however, to sleep without rocking; 
and alter a fit of musing anticipation, which kept me 
conscious of the sentinel’s measured tread till mid- 
night, the ‘*gentle goddess” sealed up my cares ef- 
fectually, and I awoke at sunrise—in France! 

It isa common thing enough to go abroad, and it 
; May seem idle and common-place to be enthusiastic 
about it; but nothing is common, or a trifle, to me, 
that can send the blood so warm to my heart, and the 
colour to my temples as generously, as did my first 
conscious thought when [ awoke this morning. /n 
France! 1wouldnot have had ita dream for the 
price of an empire? ee 

Early in the morning a woman came clattering into 
the cabin with wooden shoes, and a patois of min- 
gled French and English—a b/anchisseuse*—spatter- 
ed to the knees with mud, but witha cap and ’ker- 
chief that would have made the fortune ofa New- 


**whya lady may not wish her lord to go upon an) 


| id in precise parallel, on her clear brunette tem- 
ples. 

** Quelle nouvelle?’*+ said the captain. 

** Poland est avbas!”t was the answer, with a look 
of heroic sorrow, that would have become a tragedy 
queen, mourning for the loss of a throne. The 
French manner, for once, did not ap ex rat 
ed. Itwas news tosadden usall. Pity! pity! that 
the broad christian world could look on and see this 
glorious people trampled to the dust in one of the 
most noble and desperate struggles for liberty that 
the earth ever saw! What an o portunity was here 
lost to France for setting a seal of double truth and 
splendor on her own newly achieved triumph over 
despotism. The washerwoman broke the silence 
with * Any clothes to wash, Monsieur? and in the ine 
stant return of my thoughts to my own comparativel 
pitiful interests, 1 found the philosophy for all I had 


dividuality of human nature. And y 
Dr. Channing on that dogma! 

At ten o’clock Ihad performed the traveller’s 
voutine—had submitted my trunk and my passportto 


I believe with 


intolerable impertinences ef searching my linen, and 
inspecting my person for sears. I had paid the por- 
ter three times his due rather than endure his 
cataract of French expostulation; and with a bunch 
of keys, and a landlady attached to it, had ascended by 
a cold, wet, marble staircase, toa parlour and bed- 
room on the fifth floor; as pretty a place, when you 
get there, and as difficult to get to as if it were a palace 
in thin air, It is perfectly French! Fine, old, last 
century chairs, covered with splendid yellow damask, 
two sofas of the same, the legs or arms of every one 
imperfect; a coarse wood dressing table, covered 
with fringed drapery, and a sort of throne pincush- 
ion, with an immense glass leaning over it, gilded 
probably in the time of Henri Quatre; artificial flow- 
ers all round the room, and prints of Atala and WVa- 
poleon mourant over the walls; windows opening to 
the floor on hinges, damask and muslin curtains in- 
side, and boxes for flower pots without; a bell wire 
that pulls no bell, a bellows too asthmatic even to 
wheeze, tongs that refuse to meet, and a carpet as 
large as a table cloth in the centre of the floor, may 
answer for an inventory of the ‘* parlour.” The 
bed chamber, about half as large as the boxes in Rat- 
tle-row at Saratoga, opens by folding doors, and dis 
closes a bed, that for tricksy ornament as well as size 
might look the bridal couch for a fairy queen ina 
panorama; the same golden-sprig-damask looped 
over it, tent-fashion, with splendid crimson cord, 
tassels, fringes, &c. and a pillow beneath, that I shall 
be afraid to sleep on, itis so dainty a piece of needle- 
work. There isa delusion about it, positively,— 
One cannot help imagining ‘that all this splendor 
means something, and it would require a worse evil 
than any of these little deficiencies of comfort to dis- 
turb the self-complacent, Captain Jackson§ sort of 
feeling, with which one throws his cloak on one sofa 
and his hat on the other, and spreads himself out for 
a lounge before this mere apology of a French fire. 

But for eating and drinking! it they cook better in 
Paris, I shall have my passport altered. The next 
prefect that signs it shall substitute gourmand for 
editeru. 1 will profess a palate, and live to est,— 
Making every allowance for an appetite newly from 
sea, my experience hitherto in this department of 
science is transcended in the degree of a rushlight to 
Arcturus. 

I strolled about Havre from breakfast tili dinner, 
seven or eight hours, following curiosity at random, 
up one street and down another, witha prying avidi- 
ty which I fear travel will wear fast away. I must 
compress my observations intoa sentence or two, for 
my fire is out, and this old castle of a hotel lets in 
the wind ‘‘ shrewdly cold,” and, besides, the dili- 
gence calls for me in a few hours, and one must 
sleep. 

Among my impressions the most vivid are—that 
of the twenty thousand inhabitants of Havre, by far 
the greater portion are women and soldiers—that the 
buildings all look toppling and insecurely antique 
and unsightly— that the privates of the regular army 
are the most stupid, and those of the national guard 
the most intelligent-looking troops I ever saw—that 
the streets are tilthy beyond endurance, and the shops 
clean beyond all praise—that the women do all the 
buying and selling, and cart-driving, and sweeping, 
and even shoe-making and other sedentary crafts- 
work, and at the same time have (the meanest of 
them) an air of ambitious elegance and neatness, that 
sends your hand to your hat involuutarily when you 
speak to them—that the children speak French, and 
look like little old men and women, and the horses 
(the famed Norman breed) are the best of draught 
animals, and the worst for speed in the world; and 
that for extremes ridiculously near, dirt and neat- 
ness, politeness and knavery, chivalry and petitesse, 


of learning and language, the people I have seen to- 
day must be pre-emivently remarkable, or France, 
for a laughing philosopher, is a paradise indeed!— 
And now for my pillow, till the diligence calls.— 
Good night.—V. Y. Mirror. 

Anecdote.—A worthy vender of crackers and mo- 


lasses gingerbread, was once expatiating in a public 
assemblage, on the distress of the starving popula- 


* Washerwoman. t What news? + Poland is 
down. 


York milliner. Ciel’ what politeness! and what 
white teeth! and what a knowing row of papillotes, 


§ See Charles Lamb’s exquisite portrait of “Cap- 
tain Jackson” in Elia. 


condemned in kings—the humiliating and selfish ine 


the three authorities, and had got into (and out of) 
a8 Many mounting passions at what seemed to me the © 
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_ the schoolmen of the middle ages. Those writers 


petually at a loss to comprehend how such minds 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


= 


tion of Ireland. ** My hearers,” said he, ‘* I have 
often heard that hunger could eat through a stone 
wall, andI don’t doubt it, especially if one of my 
biscuits was on the other side.” * 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
DR. JOHNSON. 

The judgments which Johnson passed on books 
were, in his own time, regarded with superstitious 
veneration; and, in our time, are generally treated 
with indiscriminate contempt.—They are the judg- 
ments of a strong but enslaved understanding. The 
mind of the critic was hedged round by an uninter- 
rupted fence of prejudices and superstitions. — 
Within his narrow limits, he displayed a vigour and 
an activity which ought to have enabled him to clear 
the barrier that confined him. ; 

How it chanced that a man who reasoned on his 

remises so ably, should assume his premises so 
oolishly, is one of the great mysteries of human na- 
ture. The same inconsistency may be observed in 


ow so muchacuteness and force of mind in arguing 
their wretched data, that a modern reader is per- 


came by such data. Not a flaw in the superstruc- 
ture of the theory which they are rearing escapes 
their vigilance. "Yet they are blind to this obvious 
unsoundness of the foundation. It is the same with 
some eminent lawyers. Their legal arguments are 
intellectual prodigies, abounding with the happiest 
analogies, and the most refined distinctions. The 
principles of the arbitrary science being once admit- 
ted, the statute-book and the reports being once as- 
sumed as the foundations of jurisprudence, these men 
must be allowed to be perfect masters of logic. But 
if a question arises as to the postulate on which their 
whole system rests,—if they are called upon to vindi- 
cate the fundamental maxims of that system which 
they have passed their lives in studying, these ve 

men often talk the language of savages, or of chil- 
dren. Those who have listened to a man of this class 
in his own court, and who have witnessed the skill 
with which he analyzes and digests a vast mass of 
evidence, or reconciles a crowd of precedents which 
at first sight seems contradictory, scarely know him 
again when, a few hours later, they hear him speak- 
ing on the other side of the Westminster Hall in his 


capacity of legislator. ‘They can scarcely believe, |. 


that the paltry quirks which are faintly heard through 
a storm of coughing, and which cannot impose on the 
plainest country gentleman, can proceed from the 
same sharp and vigorous intellect which had excited 
their admiration under the same roof, and on the 
same day. 

Johnson decided literary questions like a lawyer, 
not like a legislator. He never examined founda- 
tions where a point was already ruled.—His code of 
criticism rested on pure assumption, for which he 
sometimes gave a precedent or an authority, but 
rarely troubled himself to give a reason drawn from 
the nature of things. Hetook it for granted, that 
the kind of poetry which flourished in his own time, 
which he had been accustomed to hear praised from 
his childhood, and which he had himselt written with 
success, was the best kind of poetry. In his biogra- 
phical work, he has repeatedly laid it down as an un- 
deniable proposition, that during the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, and the earlier part of the 
eighteenth, English poetry had been in a constant 

ss of improvement. Waller, Denham, Dry- 
den and Pope, had been, according to him, the great 
reformers. He judged of all works of the imagina- 
tion by the standard established among his own con- 
temporaries. Though he allowed Homer to have 
been a greater man than Virgil, he seems to have 
thought the /Eneid a greater poem than the Iliad. 
Indeed he well might have thought so; for he prefer- 
red Pope’s [liad to Homer’s. He pronounced that, 
after Hoole’stranslation of Tasso, Fairfax’s would 
hardly be reprinted. He could see no merit in our 
fine old English ballads, and always spoke with the 
most provoking contempt of Percy’s fondness for 
them. Ofall the t original works which appear- 
ed during his time, Richardson’s Novels alone exci- 
ted his admiration. He could see little orno merit 
in Tom Jones, in Gulliver’s Travels, or in ‘Tristram 
Shandy. To Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, he 
vouchsafed only a line of cold commendation—of 
commendation much colder than what he has bes- 
towed on the Creation of that portentous bore, Sir 
Richard Blackmore. Gray was in his dialect, a bar- 
ren rascal. Churchill wasa blockhead. The con- 
tempt which he felt for the trash of Macpherson was 
indeed just; but it was, we suspect, just by chance. 
He despised the Fingal, for the very reason which 


led many men of genius to admire it. He despised [ 


it, not because it was essentially common place, but 
because it had a superficial air of originality. 

He was undoubtedly an excellent judge of compo- 
sitions fashioned on his own princi ples.—But when 
a deeper philosophy was required,—when he under- 
took to pronounce 

t minds which “tyield homage only to eternal 
aws,”—his failure was ignominious. He criticised 
Pope’s Epitaphs excellently. But his observations 
on Shakspeare’s plays, and Milton’s poems, seem to 
us as wretched as if they had been written by Rymer 
himself, whom we take to have been the worst critic 
that ever lived. : 

Some of Johnson’s whims on literary subjects can 
be compared only to that strange nervous feeling 
which made him uneasy if he had not touched every 
post between the Mitre tavern and his own lodgings. 


dgmenton the works of those/ 


is an instance. An English epitaph, he said, would 
disgrace Smollett. “He declared that he would not 

llate the walls of Westminster Abbey with an 

nglish epitaph on Goldsmith. What reason’there 
can be for celebrating a British writer in Latin, which 
there was not for covering the Roman arches of tri- 
umph with the Greek inscriptions, or for commemo- 
rating the deeds of the herees of Thermopyle in 
Egyptian hieroglyphies, we are utterly unable to im- 
agine. 


Bo 


A. 


From the Winter’s Wreath. 
A WORLD WITHOUT WATER. 
BY MISS M. A. BROWNE, 


Yesternight I prayed aloud, 
In anguish and in agony; 
Upstarting from the fiendish crowd 
Ot shapes and thoughts that tortured me. 
Coleridge. 
I had a dream in the dead of night, 
A dream of agony ; 
1 thought the world stood in affright, 
Beneath the hot and parching light 
Of an unclouded sky; 
I thought there had fallen no cooling rain 
For months upon the feverish plain, 
And that all the springs were dry : 


And I was standing on a hill, 
And looking all around: 

I know not how it was; but still 
Strength in my limbs was found, 

As if with a spell of threefold life, 
My destinies were bound. 


Beneath me was a far-spread heath, 
Where once had risen a spring, 
Looking as bright as a silver wreath 
In its graceful wandering: 
But now the sultry glance of the sun, 
And the glare of the dark blue sky, 
Had checked its course,—no more to run 
In light waves wandering by. 


And farther on was a stately wood, 
With its tall trees rising high, 

But now like autumn wrecks they stood 
Beneath a summer gf 

And every leaf, though dead, did keep 
Its station in mockery ; 

For there was not one breath to sweep 
The leaves from each perishing tree ; 

And there they hung dead, motionless ; 
They hung there day by day, 

As though Death were too busy with other things 
To sweep their corpses away. 


Oh, terrible it was to think 
Of human creatures then! 

How they did sink in vain to drink 
in every vale and glen ; 

And how the scorched foot did shrink 
As it touched the slippery plain: 

And some had gathered beneath the trees 
In hope of finding shade; 

But alas! there was not a single breeze 
Astir in any glade! 


The cities were forsaken, 
For their marble wells were spent ; 

And their walls gave back the scorching glare 
Of that hot firmament: 

But the corses of those who died were strewn 
Ip the street, as dead leaves Jay, 

And dry they withered—and withered alone, 
They felt no foul decay! 


Night came. The fiery sun sank down, 
And the people’s hope grew strong: 
It was a night without a moon, 
It was a night in the depth of June, 
And there swept a wind along; 
*T was almost cool: and then they thought 
Some blessed dew it would have brought. 


Vain was the hope!—there was no cloud 
In the clear dark blue Heaven ; 

Bat, bright and beautiful, the crowd 
Of stars looked through the even. 

_ And women sat them down to weep 

Over their hopeless pain: 

And men had visions dark and deep, 
Clouding the dizzy brain : 

And children sobbed themselves to sleep, 
And never woke again. 


The morning rose—not as it comes 
Softly "midst rose and dew— 

Not with those coo? and fresh perfumes 
That the weariest heart renew, 

—But the Sun sprang up, as if eager to see 
What next his power could do! 


A mother held her child to her breast, 
And kissed it tenderly, ‘ 

And then she saw her infant smile; a 
What could that soft smile be? . 

A tear had sprung with a suddén start, 
To her hot feverish eye; 

It had fallen upon that faint child’s lip 
That was so parched and dry. — 


Tiooked upon the mighty Sea ; 
Oh, what a sight it was! 

All its waves were gone save two or three, 
That lay like burning glass, 

Within the caves of those deep rocks 
Where no human foot could pass, 


And in the very midst, a ship 
Lay in the slime and sand ; 
With all its sailors perishing 
Even in sight of land; 
Oh, water had been a welcome sight 


His preference of Latin epitaphs to English epitaphs 


To that pale dying band! 


| 


Oh, what a sight was the bed of al 
The bed where he had slept, =— 
Or tossed and tumbled restlessly, 
And all his treasures kept 
For ages: he was gone; and all 
His rocky pillows shown, 
With their clustering shells, and sea-weed pall, 
And the rich gems round them thrown. 


And the monsters of the deep lay dead, 
With many a human form, 
That there had found a quiet bed 
Away from the raging storm; 
And the fishes, sodden in the sun, 
Were strewn by thousands round; 
And a myriad things, nag | lost and won, 
Were there, unsought for, found. 


I turned away from earth and sea, 
And looked on the burning sky, 
But no drop fell, like an angel’s tear— 
The founts of heaven were dry: 
The birds had perished every one; 
Not a cloud was in the air, 
And desolate seemed the very Sun, 
He looked so lonely there! 


And I began to feel the pang— 
The agony of thirst ; 
I had a scorching swelling pain, 
As if my heart would burst. 
My tongue seemed parched ; [ tried to speak— 
The spell that instant broke; : 
And, starting at my own wild shriek, 
In mercy I awoke. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE SECOND MARRIAGE. 


Oh! think notI can calmly see 
Thy second nuptial morn, 

Thou knowest with what delighted glee 
Lhail’d its former dawn ; 

How proud, how joyous did I feel 
Thy loved one to attend, 

And with a bridesmaid’s eager zeal 
Adorn my gentle friend. 


J clasp’d the string of costly pearls, 
Thy gift in courtship’s hours, 

i en upon her shining curls 

e wreath of orange flowers : 

O’er her sweet face I flung the veil, 
Yet drew it half aside, 

That thy triumphant gaze might hail 
The beauty of thy bride! 


And when I knew her in the sphere 
Of calm, domestic life, 

How did I honour and revere 
The virtues of the wife ; 

She turn’d from Flattery’s syren voice, 
And Pleasure’s splendid dome, 
To bless the husband of her choice, 
And grace his tranquil home. 


* 
— Weep not thus!—new duties bind 
hy thoughts to this low span, 

Thou ever, while she lived, wert kind— 
Thine is the faith of man! 

Mine is more firm—my woman's heart 
Loves on, though hope be fled— 

This day can nought but grief impart 
To one who mourns the dead! 


THE LOST DARLING.—sy MRs. SIGOURNEY. 


She was my idol.—Night and day to scan 

The fine expansion of her form—and mark 

The unfolding mind like vernal rose-bud start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight— 

To find her fairy footsteps following me, 

Her hand upon my garments, or her lip 

Close sealed to mine—and in the watch of night 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 

Soft on my cheek, was such a full content 

Of happiness, as none but mothers know— 

fler voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the slight-fingered breeze—and as it held 
Brief converse with her dotl—or kindly soothed 
Her moaning kitten—or with patient care 
Conned o’er the alphabet—but most of all 

Its tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
Thrilled on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heardin sweet dreams. But now alcne I sit, 
Musing of her, and dew with mournful tears 
The little robes that once with woman’s pride 
I wrought—as if there were a need to deck © 

A being formed so beautiful. I start, 

Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound, and breathe the accustomed words, 
“ Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest!”—then I weep, 
As though it were a sin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the Angels. 


—Gone to God'— 
And yet J wish I had not seen the pang 
That wrung her features—nor the ghostly white 
Settling around her lip. J would that heaven 
Had taken its own, like some transplanted flower, 
In all its bloom and freshness. 


, — Gone to God!— 
Be still, my heart !—What could a mother’s prayer, 
In all the wildest ecstacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling, like the bliss of Heaven ? 
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When that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd I feel rebuke, 
I bend my footsteps from its hollow joys, 
And sit me down beside this little brook. 
‘The waters have a music to my ear, 
It giads my soul to hear. 
It is a quiet glen, as you may see, 
Shut in, from all intrusion, by the trees, 
That spread their giant branches, wide and free, 
The growth of many silent centuries, 
And make a hallow’d time for hapless moods, 
The sabbath of the woods. 


Few know its quiet shelter—none like me, 
Do seek it out with such a fond desire; 
Poring with idlesse mood on flow'r and tree, 
And bearing but the voiceless leaves respire, 
As the far travelling breeze, above the spring, 
Rests here its wearied wing. 


And all the day, with fancies ever knew, 
And sweet companions from their fruitful store, 


Of merry elves, and fairies deck’d with dew, 
Fantastic ereatures of an ancient lore— 


Watching their wild, but unobtrusive ’ 
I fling the hours away. 


A gracious couch—the root of an old oak, 
hose branches yield it moss and canopy, 
{s mine—and so it be from woodman’s stroke 
Secure, shall never be resigned by me ; 
1t hangs above the shallow stream that plies, 
Trembling, beneath my eyes. 


There with eye sometimes shut, but upwards bent, 
Listless, I muse, through many a quiet hour ; 
While every sense, on earnest mission sent, 


Pursuing, though re 


uked by those who mpoil, 
A profitable toil. 


And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 
Thrill on their way with gentle melody, 
Yielding a music, which the leaves repeat, 
As upward, the enamour’d zephyrs fly ; 
Yet not so rude as to send one sound, 
Through the thick copse around. 


Sometimes, a brighter cloud than all the rest, 
Hangs o'er the arch-way, opening in the trees ; 

Breaking the spell, that like a slumber press’d, 
On my worn spirit, its sweet luxuries ; 

And with awkward vision, upward bent, 

I watch the firmament. 


How like its sure and undisturbed retreat, 
Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm— 
To the pure waters trickling at my feet, 
The bending trees that overreach my form 
So far as sweetest things of earth may seem, 
Like those of which we dream. 


Thus, to my mind, is the philosophy, 
Taught by the bird, that carols o’er my brow— 
He perches on the branch, but wore 
Leaps to the azure world that hides him now,— 
With a most lofty discontent, to fly 
Upward, from earth to sky. 


MARRIED, 
On the 25th inst. by Alderman Badger, Mr. JOHN PE- 


TER MAYO, aged 51 years, to Miss PINANDRE, aged 
62 years. 


At Darby, Delaware county, on Wednesday evening, 


RILL, to MARY 8S. HUMPHREYS, of Kingsessing. 


Asbton, Mr. CHALES G. JOHNSON, to Miss REBECCA 
F. TENBRINK, all of Southwark. 


At Quebec, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. Matthew Laing, 
Mr. JOHN SINCLAIR, grocer, to Miss ANN PINE, of 
Philadelphia. 

On the 26th inst. by Alderman G Bartram, Mr. JAMES 


HEACOCK, of the same place, 


of Delaware county. 


JOHN D. WELLS, Esq. to Miss ANN LEHMAN, 
On Thursday evening, FISHBOURNE WHARTON, to 


On Thursday evening, by the Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. 


of Andrew Rotz, Esq. of Spring Garden, Philade 
county. 


DIED; 
_ On Wednesday morning, 25th inst. SAML. G. WEIKEL, 
in the 34th year of his age. 
On Wednesday, 25th inst. JAMES MORRELL, Hatter. 


the 45th year of her age. 

On Wednesday morning, after a Jingering illness, 
which she bore with christian patience, Mrs. ELIZA. 
BETH T. SPRAGUE, wife of Edward Sprague, in tue 
34th year of her age. 

On Tuesday marning. the 24th instant, of scarlet fever, 
EMELY, daughter of John Martin, aged nearly 2 years. 

On the evening of the 24th inst. SARAH, daughter of 
the late Thomas Savery. | 

On Tuesday, after a short illness, in the 44th year of his 
=. JAMES CRAIG, Esq. of this city. He was a well 
educated geutleman, of generous and hospitable disposi- 
tions and habiis, and beloved by a numeruus body of re- 
latives and friends. 

On Tuesday evening, JOHN D. KEMPTON, son of 
Moses Kempton, aged 5 years and 16 days. 

On,Saturday, 14th inst. ROBERT DENNIS, and on the 
24th inst, CHARLES DENNIS, sons of Mr. Robert Dew 
nis, Cabinet maker, of the District of Southwark, avi 
nephews of J. & H. Manderfield. 


Jame 


WATERS, son of John Feraira. 


On Monday morning, 30th ultimo, Mrs. MARGARET 
RAWLINGS, in the 83d year of her age. 


aged 55 years. 


bore with pious resignation, CATHERINE, wife of Ship’ 

ley Wilson, in the 36th year of her age. 
On Monday, after a short illness, 

SHEAFF, in the 29th year of her age. 


THURSTON, in the 55th year of his age. 
age, Mr. ARCHIBALD BLACK: 


Oe Sunday, MATTHEW, son of Andrew and Ma” 
Jébnson, aged 5 months and 20 days. 4 
On Thursday morning, MARGARET, daughter of xe 
late John Diamond, aged 19 months. 4 
On, Wednesday night, 25th inst. in the 4th year of bie 
age, ACKSON &., son of David Boyd. 4 


GARET HARTLEY, relict of John M. Hartley. 


JOSEPH WRIGHT, aged 47 years. 


every deseription executed with neatness, accuracy) | 


and despatch, at this office. 


Returns, back with bloom and flow’r, 


“On Tuesday morning, in the 4th year of his age, WM. 


On Monday evening, after a lingering illness, Mri “2 
JANECALDWELL, consort of Capt. William Caldwell, 9 


Mre. HANNAL) 
On Saturday afternoon, 28th ultimo, Captain ROBERT : A 


Suddenly, on Sunday evening, in the 38th year of hii 9 


n the 25th inst. in the 77th year of her age, Mrs. MA} am 


W.G.s. 


25th inst. by Thos. Smith, Esq. Captain JAMES M. SEL. 7 
Un Wednesday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. . 


HUSTON, of Delaware county, to Miss ELIZABETH — 


On the 26th instant, by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. a 
GEORGE S. LODGE, to Miss CATHARINE PRICE, both © 


ix 


On Thursday evening, 26th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Mayer, Z . 


vy 


M ARY ANNE, daughter of the late Abraham Shoemaker, 7 


JOHN C. LAMB, of the Northern Liberties, to the amia- 7 
ble and accomplished Miss MARY ROTZ, eldest “we ned a 


phia 


i 


On Wednesday morning, Mrs. MARGARET SINK, in © 


n the %th inst. HANNAH JAMES, wife of Francis 3. Um 


On Tuesday morning, of pulmonary disease, which sky 


On Monday Miss JANE BELL, in the 65th year of he’ am 


. On the 14th inst. at Wis residence in Cecil county, Me 
MATTHEW PEARCE, Esq. in the 68th year of his ase 

4 formerly a resident of this city. gy 
On Friday, 27th inst. of pulmonary consumption, M'q 
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